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PREFACE 

The main purpose of this book is to interest 
the parent, quite as much as the teacher, in the 
problems which confront American secondary 
schools. Americans pay more for their educa- 
tion than any people ip the world; and though 
it may seem to the educator that they might 
reasonably pay yet more, it is not so much to 
the point to urge greater appropriations as to 
show what education may do and to interest 
the citizen in the problems connected with it. 
He will not be likely to appreciate its importance 
just because he pays high for it; but he will be 
ready to pay high for it if he appreciates its 
importance. And the great thing, above and 
below all, is that he shall appreciate its impor- 
tance, for no system of education can relieve 
him of his office of chief teacher of his children. 
Though the title of the book is "The American 
School," it deals primarily with the secondary 
school. In such limited space it seemed better 
to restrict the field than to attempt to cover the 

vu 



viii Preface 

whole matter of school education; but five of the 
twelve chapters do touch questions pertinent to 
the elementary as well as to the secondary school. 
The secondary school, indeed, is itself far too 
large a subject for adequate treatment in a 
small volume; and on this account, instead of 
seeking to crowd in mere mention of all sorts of 
problems, I have selected six which seem to me 
of outstanding and national importance^ As it 
is, I have been forced, in such brief compass, 
to indulge in rather more generalizations than 
I could have wished; since generalizations always 
carry a large probability of error. For the sake 
of clearness, but at the risk of some repetition, 
it seemed wise to separate the statement of the 
facts concerning our schools (chapters III-V) 
from the discussion of the problems (chapters 
VII-XII) and to include two chapters (II and 
VI) dealing with broader aspects than an en- 
tirely specific consideration of schools would 
imply. 

It is impossible to acknowledge fully my in- 
debtedness, for such an acknowledgment should 
include many unrecorded expressions of opinion, 
some of them quite "by the way," which friends 
have unwittingly supplied. I feel under special 
obligation, however, to Professor Henry Fairfield 
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Osbom, President of the American Museum of 
Natural History, for his interesting and lucid 
exposition of "productive'* education, 

Walter S. Hinchman. 
Grotoity Massachusetts y 
June 27, igiS' 
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CHAPTER I 

THE PARENT AND THE TEACHER 

When Mr. Macey, of "Silas Marner'* fame, 
pronounced the truth that "There's allays two 
'pinions; there's the 'pinion a man has of him- 
sen, and there's the 'pinion other folks have on 
him" — he might have been talking specifically 
of parents and teachers. There is, of course, a 
great deal of good will on the part of many 
parents and teachers, and an earnest desire to 
cooperate on the part of some; but there is not 
very often a clear understanding of the cooper- 
ative work to be done. In many cases, more- 
over, the opinions of the one about the other are 
strong and divergent. 

If we meet occasionally the old-fashioned 
parent who pretends to his boy that the teacher 
is infallible and who admonishes the child to 
be "respectful," we meet also the parent who 
openly lets his boy know that he thinks there is a 
good deal of nonsense about the time-worn tasks 
of the school, who boasts that the grammar or 

3 



4 The American School 

Latm, or whatever, which he once studied never 
has done him any discoverable good, or who 
condones in the moral field what the school 
condemns. Within the school, on the other 
hand, is a teacher who is doing his best to teach 
the child that no one, not even the teacher, is 
infallible, and who cares a lot more about en- 
thusiasm than respect; and there is another who 
finds all his slow-built work demolished by the 
father who evidently sends his boy to school 
to satisfy a perverse custom. Examples might 
be multiplied. Certainly in the teacher's opin- 
ion many parents either don't know or don't 
care what he is trying to do; and, whether igno- 
rant or indifFerent, usually thwart his efforts. 
The few bright exceptions serve only to empha- 
size the instructor's sense of isolation and 
futility. 

From the educator's point of view the whole 
may be symbolized by a certain conversation 
between a father and a teacher. The parent 
explained that his boy was very intelligent in 
many ways, but that the college entrance exam- 
inations offered unusual difficulties; how about 
removing him from school and having him 
coached by a special tutor? In this particular 
case there were no real complications: the boy 
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was young for his class, in good health, lazy. 
The teacher, feeling that the boy should not be 
spoon-fed, took occasion to point out that it was 
a pity to think of the examinations as an end 
rather than as an incident of education, and 
suggested that the boy be kept an extra year in 
school — or, if the examinations were after all 
insuperable, that he be set to work where his 
alleged intelligence would count. The parent 
had only one answer, "The boy wants to go to 
college next fall" — and from this judgment there 
was no appeal. 

But the case is not one-sided; there^s the 
other " 'pinion." "I should Hke to talk to that 
teacher," a parent may frequently say, " and to 
understand what he is trying to do, but he him- 
self doesn't seem to know"; or, "He hasn't 
the remotest idea of what life is outside his little 
monastery"; or, " I want the boy to learn how 
to use his head and hands together and he is 
given Latin"; or, **I want the boy to learn 
Latin, and all he learns is to repeat paradigms 
like a parrot." This list might be extended, 
too. The teacher frequently fails to realize 
that the parent, who produces both the child 
and the revenue, is an "interested party." 

There are indeed exceptions^ I as intimated; 
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and it is fortunate that they are increasing, that 
there have recently been comforting instances 
of cooperation on a large scale: parents and 
teachers conferring amicably together on such 
vital questions as theatre-going and the proper 
use of vacations. It is nevertheless true that 
parents too generally look on teachers as either 
infallible or fools, and that teachers too gener- 
ally look on parents as either ignorant or indiffer- 
ent. It is not that the views are correct, 
fortunately; it is rather that their being held 
points to a failure to realize at all fully that both 
parent and teacher, working harmoniously to- 
gether, are necessary to the right education of 
the child. A father, bringing his boy for the 
first time to one of our large Eastern academies, 
spent the day looking about, talked with most 
of the teachers, and at the end admitted to the 
principal that he had been delighted to find 
such an intelligent set of men — "Why, most of 
them," he thought, "could make their living in 
other walks of life." A headmaster, looking 
from his scholastic angle, said with surprise, 
after talking to a parent, "Mr. Jones may be 
a poor lot himself, but, you know, he really 
wants his boy to be the right sort." These late 
discoveries might be only humorous if it were 
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not that the child is the victim of the situation, 
the "vile body" under treatment. What of 
him? 

It is with the purpose of considering secondary 
education as a process which concerns the pupil 
and in which both parent and teacher have parts 
that this book is written. It will discuss prob- 
lems that concern both; always, it is hoped, 
with the discussion determined by what the 
result may be to the pupil. It is not enough 
for the teacher to administer faithfully the 
technical details of his work; nor is it enough for 
the parent to support unthinkingly, blindly, the 
work of the school. Both must understand each 
other; both must be aware of the special condi- 
tions under which schools exist in their com- 
munity and in their time; and both must have 
some idea — flexible and growing, let us hope — 
of the whole process of education. This does 
not mean, of course, that a banker should know 
as much about education as a teacher; but, just 
as a teacher who knows nothing whatever about 
banking is unfitted to prepare boys and girls for 
life in this world, so a banker who knows noth- 
ing whatever about education is handicapped in 
fulfilling his duty as a parent. We fall too 
readily into the notion that education belongs 
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to the school, instead of realizing that the school 
belongs to education. 

It is sometimes maintained, to be sure, that 
the parent ought not to concern himself with 
the problems of education. A serious defect of 
our democratic government, it is pointed out, is 
that public education, along with other things, is 
dependent on the voter and is thereby restricted 
from rising above the demand of the average 
intelligence. Why, it is asked, can we not 
leave education, as we leave medicine, to trained 
experts not dependent on the vote.? The suc- 
cess of educational systems in Europe is brought 
forward in support of this theory. 

It would undoubtedly be a boon if our public 
education could be put less at the mercy of the 
voter; that is, we might have rather better 
education for the people if it were not so wholly 
of and by the people. Possible as such a change 
might be, however, with good precedent in the 
constitution of some of our courts, the American 
conception of government so involves the of 
and the by that a change would mean to many an 
almost revolutionary reconstruction. For the 
present, at least, our schools must be improved 
by improving the voter rather than by eliminat- 
ing the voter. 
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Suppose, moreover, that we could successfully 
introduce a system by which our educational 
bodies, like many in Europe, should escape the 
levelling influence of the voter, the obligation of 
the parent would not be less. Education, we 
must remember, does not deal with pathological, 
but with normal, cases. The education of the 
feeble-minded, like the care of the sick, must be 
delegated to medical experts, but the education 
of the average boy or girl is not an isolated 
thing. It is part of a larger process which in a 
vague sense extends far beyond the limits, not 
only of adolescence, but of birth and death; it is 
essentially bound up with the daily growth of 
the community, nation, mankind. A writer 
would fail at the start if, in treating of the spe- 
cial phase which is called secondary education, 
he lost sight, or allowed his readers to lose sight, 
of the fact that a fundamental process of life is 
involved, that any detail of one section (such 
as the secondary school) if it obviously works 
against the aims of other sections (such as the 
primary school, college, actual life in the world) 
ought to be called seriously in question, and that 
in this fundamental process the teacher and the 
parent, both under obligation, must be coSpera- 
tive agents. 
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Secondary education, however — especially 
when it is considered in connection with the 
whole process of education — is an uncomforta- 
bly large subject. This book, as part of a series, 
aims to deal particularly with the American 
phase of the question, to narrow the discussion 
down to the school problems that confront, not 
the whole world at almost any time, but the 
American world of to-day. Pedagogy is either 
too full of theory based on academic reasoning or, 
about as bad, it proceeds blindly along tradi- 
tional lines. It should be constantly invigo- 
rated by theory based on the facts of life, a 
theory to be compromised with practice; and 
though it should build on the efforts of the 
past, it should be careful to buildy not merely 
to conserve. A fantastic structure it must 
be if it does not consider the climate, people, 
age for which it is built; if, to adapt a phrase 
of Erasmus, it does not "lie with circum- 
stance." 

In discussing special problems, nevertheless, 
we must keep the larger problem in the back of 
our heads. It may be well, therefore, to begin 
by reminding ourselves of things which lie at 
the root of the important process called educa- 
tion; then to review the facts of our secondary 
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schools; next, to consider particular character- 
istics and needs in our country to-day; and 
finally, with this material in hand, to discuss 
certain problems which seem especially impor- 
tant in our secondary education. 



CHAPTER II 
EDUCATION 

It would not be wise, even if it were possible, 
to attempt in brief compass exhaustive treat- 
ment of so complicated a subject as education. 
In the following chapter I purpose to set down 
merely a few underlying principles. For, though 
certain statements may seem too obvious to re- 
quire mention, we do not have to smile over 
the magical and vain verbosities of the Middle 
Ages, nor over the dead pedantry which stirred 
Rousseau to Emiley to realize that we often go 
astray because we lose sight of what we are 
trying to do, or, worse yet, of what we ought to 
try to do. We can find numerous examples in 
our own time. We have only to consider the 
curricula in many of our schools — systems 
which look as if they were based on tradition, 
whether good or bad, tempered to the particular 
abilities of the teachers on hand or to the per- 
sonal prejudices of the principal, and which a 
few questions reveal to be what they appear. 

12 
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The same disregard for the main purpose may be 
found in methods, which frequently seem to aim, 
on the one hand, to get certain things done, what- 
ever becomes of the child, and, on the other-^as 
one teacher has put it — to find out what the 
child wants to do and then to do it for him. 

Few, if any, have stated the essential nature 
of education better than Socrates. ''Educa- 
tion>" he points out, "does not generate or in- 
fuse a new principle; it only guides and directs a 
principle already in existence." It is a defini- 
tion which at once reminds us that our chief 
concern in education is this principle which is 
to be guided and directed, and that the nature 
of the principle should determine the nature of 
the education, instead, as is too often the case — 
in our imaginations at least — of the education's 
determining what the principle is. 

We must constantly remind ourselves, then, 
of the underlying principle. If we are not aware 
of it, we not only cannot discuss with any value 
the problems of education, but in our actual 
work in schools we are sure to produce a good 
deal of chaos and disproportion — marks more 
important than learning, for instance, and ath- 
letics more important than either. Surely this 
is the first and greatest problem: to get at a 
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working idea of what the principle is that our 
education is to guide. 

I say "working" advisedly; for, after all, the 
principle involved is that on which life itself 
depends — growth through production — and we 
should need the wisdom of the whole future as 
well as of the past, to say nothing of complete 
spiritual insight, if we would give an entirely 
satisfactory explanation. For our idea of the 
processes of growth and how they may be guided 
and directed must constantly change,* unless 
we ourselves have stopped growing; it is only the 
fundamental fact that we may fix upon with 
anything like absoluteness. Yet, for "working** 
purposes, we gain much by proceeding from this 
central fact. The trouble with those who have 
failed fantastically, though they have gone 
back to first principles, is not that they have 
been too fundamental, but that they have lost 



*" In dealing with concrete and specific things it grows fatally 
easy to lose sight of the inherent movement and to speak and act 
as if we were face to face with a rigid, changeless universe. We 
are surrounded by crystallizations, by state, school, church, 
family, art, science, philosophy, language, concepts, text-books. 
We know, of course, in a vaeue historic way that all forms are tem- 
porary, that new forms are forever arriving. But it is the existing 
form which most impresses us, not the form which was, about 
which at best we have only partial knowledge, nor the form to be, 
about which we have no positive knowledge whatever, or only a 
very faint and wavering intimation." C. Hanford Henderson, in 
What Is It to be Educated? Boston, 1914. 
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themselves in ethical abstractions; they have 
talked much about "Life," but they have not 
always considered carefully that life works 
through changing conditions. 

There is possibly no division of human activity 
where the criterion is so commonly ignored as 
it is in schools. From whatever angle we view 
life— whether of the scientist, the philosopher, 
the theologian, or the man in the street — ^we 
find that all consider growth the fundamental 
fact; and though a schoolmaster would not 
dissent if the question were put to him, he often 
stands Convicted by his practices. Yet we do 
not understand a human state, whether of body 
or mind, where there is neither development nor 
decay. Even if we are speaking only figuratively 
when we say that a child's mind, like a tree, 
needs both sun and rain, and that, like the tree, 
it must produce new growth if it is to live, we 
are touching what is, mentally as well as physi- 
cally, the root of the whole matter. Growth, in 
other words, implies production; ceaseless, con- 
tinual, "centrifugal" production. Every living 
organism must take in and must give out. 

The fundamental necessity of growth through 
production, then, is important as a starting- 
point and as a corrective when tradition and 
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local conditions close our eyes to the main 
purpose. General as the idea is, it is our main- 
stay in the perplexities of educational problems. 
We may dismiss it as "important if true" and 
plunge impatiently into our immediate ques- 
tions, but if we do, we shall probably pay for 
our practical haste by constructing a system 
which will look well on paper and which will 
really be most pernicious. 

Many things, for instance, which seem to 
some of utmost importance in our education are 
really of only relative, secondary importance. 
Learning a particular trade or profession, to 
take one example, is so important that we must 
have schools in which trades and professions are 
well taught, but it is so unimportant, in an ab- 
solute sense, that we nearly always go astray 
when we forget what lies back of it, when we 
prepare our artisans, lawyers, and teachers in 
the technical knowledge of their vocations with- 
out providing for the wise use of that knowledge. 
Similarly, in the secondary schools we pay great 
heed to just how much information in Latin or 
mathematics or science a pupil shall be given, 
while we take little thought of what that infor- 
mation is going to do to him or of what he is 
going to do with it. The fact is, many cham- 
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pions of this or that feature of education are so 
zealous to guard what they consider their special 
ark and covenant that they lose sight of the 
main issue. The " vocational " enthusiast grows 
impatient when the "cultural" champion tells 
him that a boy who has a bent for lathe work 
ought to study Greek, while the intolerance of 
the latter is not less noisy when he is told that 
the boy has to make a living. Again, the man 
who has come to the conclusion that discipline 
is the be-all and the end-all of education — like 
the horticulturist who prunes but does not 
fertilize — is his own best arraignment. Argu- 
ment along such lines, since it starts with a false 
premise, must proceed in a circle. The above- 
noted champions, with others of like zeal, can 
approximate a clear solution of their problems 
only when they recognize that they have a 
common ground, that growth is the primary 
consideration, that any other question not only 
is of secondary importance, but cannot be justly 
considered until it is measured in the light of its 
effect on development.* 



•Professor H. F. Osbom, in The Mediaval and the True Modern 
Spirit in Education^ IQ03, makes this point the basis of his essay: 
he distinguishes clearly between the * purely receptive, or centrip- 
etal," forces and those forces, expression and production, which are 
the " centrifugal applications ot knowledge to service/ 
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To get on toward our practical "working** 
baslsy however, we must have more than the 
primary principle to guide us. It is all very 
well to foster and stimulate growth; but to 
what end? We must have a fundamental 
purposCy if it can be found, as well as a funda- 
mental condition. Even if we beg the meta- 
physical aspect of the question, we must have 
some answer to that part which concerns our 
life in this world; though we must recognize, 
of course, that the second answer depends at 
bottom on the first, that we cannot state our 
problem definitively, any more than we can state 
Hamlet's problem with finality, till we can pluck 
the heart out of the mystery which creates the 
problem. In other words, as President Butler 
pointed out some years ago, in The Meaning of 
Educationy knowledge which promotes spiritual 
growth is of most worth. But it is difficult to 
be more specific in terms of knowledge as applied 
to spiritual growth; we may do better to work 
from the more practical belief that the end of 
education is the development of the individual 
as a member of the community or state. 

It may be, of course, that at a particular time, 
like the present, the opinion will be strongly 
held that the purpose of the individual's develop- 
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ment is the service of the state. This, however, 
is only an opinion; it must not lead us to forget 
the primary fact that the child, though a social 
being, develops as an individual, and that the 
fact is just as true in a New York high school 
with two thousand pupils as in a family with one 
pupil. At one time his development may be 
prescribed by family needs; at another time, by 
the needs of the state; at still another, by the 
needs of the world. What is best is, therefore, a 
shifting value. All we can say, without examin- 
ing particular conditions, is that the growth of 
the individual to fit his environment is our pri- 
mary concern, and that, from all we know about 
mental and physical Ufe and all we conjecture 
about spiritual life, growth depends on produc- 
tion. 

The pertinent question is: How does the 
principle of production apply to education ? We 
can hardly expect children to produce valuable 
ideas; are they to spend their time making fabrics 
of doubtful value or working in the garden? 
How are they to develop more than a mechan- 
ical mind? Hadn't they better accumulate 
material while they are at school and leave pro- 
duction till riper years? 

The answer is that they are to produce ideas; 
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certainly not valuable at first, probably never 
very valuable, but of increasing value if the 
growth continues. We are too prone to judge 
ideas by their value to the world; it is on this 
account, I suppose, that we admit the principle 
of production into our graduate schools, since 
the ideas emanating thence are almost as valu- 
able as those of later years. But in education 
the question is, not what is the value to the 
world, but what is the value to the child. The 
important thing is that the man, by virtue of a 
cumulative practice^ shall have acquired a 
productive habit of tnindy a power to use the 
ideas and facts and objects that come into his 
experience. This, far more than the informa- 
tional value, is the justification of the humanis- 
tic studies : they may promote one of the chief 
aids to production, the power of sustained 
thinking. 

About this productive idea there is nothing 
new, though it is not yet widely applied in edu- 
cational practice. It is the old story that a 
person learns to swim by swimming, to think 
by thinking, to produce by producing. In 
babyhood, in actual life after the period of edu- 
cation has been completed, in all forms of adult 
activity, we find this the inevitable prerequisite 
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of success — certainly of permanent success. 
Why should a particular section of life be iso- 
lated under artificial treatment? Why should 
our schools and colleges frequently assume that 
a law which is operative in other respects is in- 
operative in respect to them? Fortunately 
some schools and a few colleges — more fre- 
quently individual teachers in schools and 
colleges — have realized the absurdity of their 
academic isolation and have taken steps to 
shape their work along the lines of natural de- 
velopment: hence wider curricula, better meth- 
ods of teaching, and a growing sense that the 
pupil, not the teacher, is the person to be edu- 
cated. Generally speaking, nevertheless, the 
majority of teachers, however they may recog- 
nize the underlying principle, do not seem to 
realize that the school life should be only an 
intensified section of what is endless — growth 
through production. 

This failure springs chiefly, no doubt, from a 
vague idea of production. First of all, it must 
not be deferred. If we look about us, it should 
be sufficiently obvious that consumption cannot 
go on long without production. The idea pro- 
duced by a man of forty may come in part from 
a fact consumed at ten, but if at ten he did not 
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really assimilate that fact, his production at 
forty suffers, if only in a minute way, from the 
mental indigestion at ten. For mental indiges- 
tion, like physical, results from bad assimilation, 
a disproportion between in-taking and out- 
giving. And though the child can go longer 
without mental breath than he can go without 
physical breath, a cessation of the out-giving, 
which automatically checks the in-taking, in- 
evitably starves and stunts him. 

Fortunately we already have in some of our 
schools excellent examples of productive teach- 
ing. Granted that the process is necessary, it 
is not difficult to see how it maybe accomplished. 
Facts must not be merely returned and for^ 
gotten — ^vomited, as it were; they must be con- 
stantly assembled with other facts in the child's 
mind and expressed in ideas — ^not assembled 
and expressed by the teacher, who, too often, 
like an overgrown boy, is eager to tell, but 
by the pupil himself. The teacher, no longer an 
inquisitor or a bureau of information, becomes a 
"guide, philosopher, and friend"; he suggests 
new relations of facts; he insists on the posses-i 
sion of facts as the material of ideas; but he does 
not do the pupil's thinking for him or, worse 
yet, encourage the belief that an isolated fact 
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remembered for a few days and then forgotten 
is knowledge. That some of the ideas expressed 
must be very elementary is obvious; it is equally 
true that the attention must at times be given 
almost wholly to memory and discipline — ex- 
pression must not be forced; but the wise teacher 
will never forget that the chief feature of his 
work is production. 

Education through production implies, of 
course, that the pupil's capacities should be 
developed. Yet many who realize that the 
child must produce in order to grow spend their 
whole time struggling with the child's incapaci- 
ties. It is sometimes argued that the capacities 
will look after themselves, but this is true only 
of pupils of exceptional ability; latent powers, 
like physical organs, usually die if they get no 
nourishment: it is a rare child that can live on 
its intellectual hump. Furthermore, the argu- 
ment that chiefly the incapacities must be 
looked after lest the pupil become one-sided 
misses the main point of production; for though 
great attention to incapacities rarely stimulates 
the growth of capacities, since the pupil's 
interest is not aroused, the development of the 
capacities to a large extent automatically in- 
volves the overcoming of incapacities. If the 
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pupil's education is to have any permanent 
moral value, he must not so much be made to 
overcome defects as be interested to overcome 
them : his discipline, as far as possible, must be a 
self-discipline. 

It is by no means to be thought from this that 
the school work should be only enticing occupa- 
tion, or that at an early age the pupil should be 
allowed to choose his own courses. There is a 
vast difference, though it is often lost sight of, 
between developing a child's capacity and allow- 
ing it to follow its whims and temporary fancies. 
Since the distinction is often ignored, it may be 
well to illustrate. Suppose a pupil shows ca- 
pability in Latin, but on account of a lazy mind 
prefers a less arduous study. Other things 
being equal, he should be made to do his Latin, 
in which, however, if he is not an incurable case 
and if he is well taught, he will soon develop an 
interest, since he finds himself progressing, since 
he is capable. The other course, so often con- 
fused with the theory of developing the pupil's 
capacity, is to tell him that he need not study 
Latin if he doesn't want to; it is to say, in effect, 
**The thing you do best is Latin, but we have no 
notion that the best in you shall be developed, 
so run along — only mind you stick to the things 
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you can't do; it would never do for you to suc- 
ceed/' To put it the other way about, we say 
practically the same thing when a pupil's inca- 
pacity happens to be Latin and we not only keep 
him at it, but head him off from the things in 
which he may do well. 

A related misconception of education through 
capacities is that it is too easy, that discipline 
has no place. It need hardly be pointed out 
that this idea springs from the confusion just 
noted. If by developing a pupil's capacities we 
mean letting him do what he pleases, then of 
course there is no place for discipline — or for 
education. It is not enough that men produce; 
they must produce good. Education, in other 
words, must not be content with merely arousing 
cerebral activity; it must also inculcate princi- 
ples, right direction, character. Attempts to 
develop capacity should not blind us to the 
necessity of discipline, mental as well as moral; 
rather, they should involve it; for capacity 
without character is like a locomotive with a 
drunken engineer. It should not be forgotten, 
on the other hand, that character without ca- 
pacity is useless in any world that we know or 
can imagine. Though we must recognize the 
importance of discipline, so much so that at 
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certain stages it may occupy our chief attention, 
we must realize that proper development of the 
pupil's capacities will largely involve, of itself, 
the only true discipline — self-discipline.* 

To work out our education in a satisfactory 
way, however, to give the individual the greatest 
opportunity to develop his capacities, we must 
heed certain peculiarities of his mental and 
physical growth. Fortunately, many of these 
peculiarities — such, for instance, as the need of 
frequent periods of relaxation, the value of 
appealing to ear and eye, inspection for ade- 
noids, weak eyes, etc. — are not only understood 
but observed in most schools. Among the 
points which are commonly ignored by schools, 
yet clearly stated by students of child psychol- 
ogy, is one which seems to call for special atten- 
tion nowadays. 

The mind in childhood and adolescence does 
not unfold evenly, like a flower, but grows up 
one side at a time. In a child of ten, for exam- 
ple, accurate memorizing is easy; in the boy of 

"^There is no space here, and hardly occasion nowadays, to dis- 
cuss the belief that man is naturally bad and will probably go 
wrong; but, though few hold this belief quite literally, a good 
many have obviously inherited it in the educational penal systems 
which they administer. Yet suppose we grant it; isn't it conceiv- 
able that a bad child, going wrong, might be as easily allured as 
bullied into good ? CertaiiSy this is true of evil — the devil never 
misses this point! 
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fourteen, as Dr. Stanley Hall puts it, "over- 
accuracy is atrophy" — it is the time when the 
pupil's best work is in "unexaminable" things; 
later, at seventeen, the logical faculty claims 
the chief attention. The boy of fourteen, in 
other words, though the same person, is little 
related to the boy of ten or of seventeen. The 
idea has been well illustrated by speaking of his 
growth as in a spiral round a column; and French 
educators have worked out both curricula and 
methods with this idea in mind. In America 
as yet there has been insufficient heed paid to it. 
The first year of a four-year high-school course, 
to take one instance, is the worst time for a 
careful memorizing of Latin paradigms. Simi- 
larly, there is no justification of employing the 
same method with boys of seventeen that is 
followed with boys of fourteen; yet frequently 
we find one method, not really changed but only 
made harder, through the whole school course. 
We go up the column in a straight line; we touch 
the pupil only when he happens to come round 
to our side. Application of the spiral to the 
history class, for example, might mean for the 
pupil of ten a good deal of geography and map- 
making; for the pupil of fourteen, narratives of 
remarkable deeds, with the emphasis thrown 
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on interest rather than on minute accuracy; 
for the pupil of seventeen, the why and the how, 
to be determined by a careful scrutiny of the 
facts. Sometimes, however, though no sub- 
ject is better adapted than history to productive 
work, we find pupils of ten and fourteen strug- 
gling with the logic of history, and pupils of 
fourteen and seventeen making maps similar to 
those they made at ten. 

The next step, superficially considered, might 
seem to be the elaboration of a perfect system, 
proceeding always from the central fact and 
mindful always of the demands of that fact. In 
reality, however, we could make no greater mis- 
take; we should be denying wholly our main 
postulate, that life is a changing process always 
expressed in individuals. At best, all we can do, 
for practical purposes, is to make temporary 
systems, which shall fit, as perfectly as we can 
adjust them, the special needs of our own place 
and our own time. 

It is idle, for the same reason, to attempt a 
detailed answer to the question, what knowledge 
is of most worth? It is a question which be- 
trays a mediaeval habit of mind; for the worth 
must depend not only on the age, not only on 
the place, but primarily on the individual 
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through whom the knowledge is working. Her- 
bert Spencer, direct descendant of the renascent 
movement which produced the modem world, 
was curiously inconsistent, positively mediaeval 
when he considered this question capable of 
absolute answer. One may perhaps go safely 
as far as President Butler, in saying that that 
knowledge which promotes spiritual growth is 
of most worth; but this, after all, is not very 
far; and we are almost certain to err the moment 
we attempt to specify what that knowledge is in 
terms of mankind. Bread is called the staple 
food of mankind; but just as a boy may be 
"crammed with distressful bread," so a boy 
may be crammed with distressful mathematics 
or Latin — ^not always because of the character 
of the intellectual bread, but quite as much 
because of the condition of the intellectual di- 
gestion. We feel very strongly nowadays that 
a boy or girl should be fitted to serve the com- 
munity to the best of his or her ability, but just 
what knowledge, specifically, will best accom- 
plish the result cannot be decided without close 
consideration of the needs of the community 
and of the capacities of the various individuals. 
Manifestly, then, the next step is to examine 
present conditions, both in the schools and in 
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the life for which they profess to prepare. Then 
keeping our criterion in mind, we may be able 
to discuss, with some practical, temporary re- 
sult, the problems that immediately confront 
us; we may risk a suggesrion of what is best for 
our own day. 



CHAPTER III 

THE PUPIL AND THE SCHOOL 

At first glance the United States seems to 
present such a variety of pupils that anything 
like a "typical" American school is out of the 
question. The extent of the country, if nothing 
else, would suggest vast differences: an agricul- 
tural community here, an industrial there, and a 
mining in yet another region; while the mere 
names. New England, the South, the Middle 
West, the Plains, the Pacific Coast, conjure up 
communities which represent widely dissimilar 
inheritances and problems. Even in one manu- 
facturing village we find great differences — be- 
tween the children of operatives, for instance, 
and those of what in England would be called 
the small gentry. Again, in large cities like 
New York and in certain smaller towns, such as 
Fall River, Massachusetts, there is a consider- 
able number of children whose race, religion, 
environment, and inheritances shut them off 
from ready assimilation into the great mass of 
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American children; even those who have pene- 
trated into the English-speaking worid are to 
a large extent isolated from experiences which, 
fifty years ago, were the common property of 
all American children. There is no doubt that 
these boys and girls create a special problem, 
practically unknown to the cities of the old 
world, a problem vividly brought home to one 
by such instances as the little New York girl 
who in all seriousness supposed that Rebecca 
escaped from Front-de-Boeufs castle "by de 
fire-escape." 

In spite of these facts, however — and it must 
be admitted that the differences do go far below 
the surface — the American child, taken by and 
large, is much less restricted, both in his outlook 
and in his possible range of experience, than 
the European child. He may live in a farming 
community or in an industrial centre; he may 
be foreign born or native born; he may inherit 
the East or the West — ^the great unifying point 
is that he feels, or soon comes to feel, that he 
inherits it, that he is the "heir of all the ages,*' 
that he does not belong to any particular class, 
that he is not condemned for life to day labor, 
or to shopkeeping, or to professional life, or to 
gentlemanly idleness, or to any course which the 
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conventions of society and the practices of his 
ancestors might force upon him. 

There may be weakness in this "divine aver- 
age" of American society; certainly it invites 
both imposture and a restless desire for change, 
and it pulls the competent down as much as it 
pulls the incompetent up; but whichever condi- 
tion is desirable, the fact remains that our 
American boys and girls feel to a large extent 
a common heritage; fundamentally, at least, 
they are remarkably homogeneous. What is 
more, the class distinctions of the grown-ups 
are so fictitious and temporary that they do not 
seriously affect the outlook of the children, ex- 
cept in small, practically negligible numbers; 
and if such a statement requires strong qualifi- 
cations in regard to school children in general, 
it needs almost no reservation in regard to those 
of sufficient intelligence and ambition to enter 
the secondary schools. This homogeneity, this 
readiness to understand the other's point of 
view, this almost universal adaptability, shows, 
perhaps better than anything else, the spirit of 
American democracy. It is strong enough to 
pass its traditions on from generation to genera- 
tion and to absorb and dominate the heterogene- 
ous foreigners who pour constantly into our life. 
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The chance, socially, that is open to every 
American boy or girl does not spring merely 
from the vast undeveloped resources of the 
country; it springs, chiefly, from a central, 
democratic idea, which somehow gets into the 
flesh and blood of our American children. 

This is the really important trait in our pupils. 
It has made possible a typical American school; 
for the high school, in spite of the differences 
one finds in particular instances, makes room for 
almost every sort of American boy or girl. There 
is certainly abundant need for some other types 
of schools at present existing in our country, 
but the only type that is widely representa- 
tive is the high school. To those whose knowl- 
edge of schools dates from their own schooling 
twenty-five years or more ago, when high school 
education was fairly meagre and when practi- 
cally all who could afford it went to private 
schools, the comparative statistics* of increase 
during the past twenty-three years should be 
interesting. 





PUBLIC 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


PRIVATE SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 
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202,963 

i>i34>77i 
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94>93i 

148,238 


31 87 



*From the Report of the Commissioner of Education for the yeof 
ending June 30, 191 3. 
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In other words, though a quarter century ago 
there was no representative American secondary 
school, the public high school has now clearly 
satisfied the definition. Moreover, in spite of 
diversity, there is a more or less common charac- 
ter to public high schools, while private insti- 
tutions offer almost every possible variety of edu- 
cation. 

Before passing on to a consideration of our 
schools, there are two further points important 
to note. The first of these is that educative 
forces which used to exist in the home must now, 
in a complicated society, either be offered by the 
school or be left out. Fifty years and more ago 
the boy spent much of his leisure time, whether 
in the afternoon or during the vacations, in 
helping his father; it might be in running errands 
or assisting in the "store" or helping on the farm 
— at the least, it meant household chores. The 
girl, similarly, helped her mother. Both learned 
how to use their hands and both took in, perhaps 
without knowing it, some of the simplest but 
most fundamental lessons of existence — such, 
for instance, as the principle of supply and 
demand, the principle that we are all members of 
one body, the principle that you can't get some- 
thing for nothing, and the salutary lesson that, 
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if you are in a fix and every one else is busy, you 
must work your own way out. In our consider- 
ation of the schools we must note whether these 
old educative forces are being supplied or left 
out, and whether the vacations, now three to 
four months in the year, offer any alternative 
for the home work of more primitive conditions. 
The second point is that while we recognize 
the high school as the most representative 
American school and probably the most impor- 
tant, we must not be misled by mere numbers. 
The number of boys and girls in schools and 
colleges of all grades is slightly over 20,000,000; 
of these about 1,275,000 — or only 6 per cent. — 
are in secondary schools; while, as mere figures 
go, an insignificant i per cent, attend colleges 
and universities. Yet, just as we count the 
small number at college of great importance to 
the community, qualitatively speaking, and the 
26 per cent, entering secondary schools* of more 
productive value than the 74 per cent, who 
never get beyond the primary school, so we must 
recognize that the large percentage of pupils in 

*It is estimated that, though only 6 per cent, of the pupils in 
schools and colleges of all grades are in secondary schools, about 
26 per cent, of the beginners, from 1004 to 191 2, reached the first 
year of the high school. Of these aoout 39 per cent, graduated. 
— From the Report of the Commissioner of Education for the year 
ending June 30, 191 3. 
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public high schools does not give the high school 
a proportionate importance in comparison to 
private schools. Though only 1 1 per cent, of the 
boys and girls in secondary schools are at private 
institutions, a large part of the attendance at 
college is recruited from these institutions. A 
glance at the statistics is at first misleading, for 
it appears that only 42 per cent, of the graduates 
of private schools are prepared for college, 
against 35 per cent, of the graduates of public 
schools; the important question is, how many 
actually go? Taking the whole country, the 
relative percentages are a little more in favor of 
the private school; but here, again, we have an 
unfair criterion for any qualitative measurement 
since we include all kinds of schools — ^the starved 
high school, the majority of whose pupils drop 
out. after one insufficient year, and the similarly 
struggling and inefficient private school. A 
rough census, taken by the author, of several 
well-known, well-established schools, both pri- 
vate and public, revealed in 191 3 comparative 
percentages of 86 per cent, and 36 per cent., as 
against the 42 per cent, and 35 per cent, for the 
whole country. 

Such a rough census cannot be quite accurate, 
for just which schools should be counted is 
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always a matter of opinion, but it seems a fair 
estimate to say that the best private schools 
send about twice as many pupils to college as do 
the best public schools. And though a college 
education may not be the perfect crown that 
some imagine it, those schools, generally speak- 
ing, which send most of their pupils to college 
offer a higher grade of work and deal with a 
more intelligent class of pupils than those 
schools which prepare only a small number 
for college. This is no particular credit to 
them, for they are paid to be better; but it 
points the contention that we shall not be dis- 
torting the real values when in the following 
pages we give the private school what, quanti- 
tatively, would be disproportionate attention. 
Still more important, so long as our public 
education must suffer, as well as enjoy, the level- 
ling influence of the voter, our private institu- 
tions have a most necessary function to perform. 
In them alone is possible an education above the 
average command of the masses; they can cherish 
culture, as public schools, at the mercy of the 
practical, average citizen, cannot; unfettered by 
the popular interpretation of democracy as 
meaning all kinds of equality, intellectual as 
well as other, they alone may give due recogni- 
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tion and opportunity to the capable student. 
Without an intellectual aristocracy our "divine 
average '' will be deprived of its divinity. Cham- 
pions of the average seem sometimes to forget 
that what falls below must be kept up by what 
rises above. Equal right before the law, an 
equal chance socially, is central in our idea of 
democracy; an equal chance, intellectually, is a 
perversion of the idea, a confusion of democracy 
with mediocrity. 

To understand the present state of our second- 
ary schools it may be well to run briefly over 
the main facts of their origin. Secondary edu- 
cation began in America almost as soon as the 
first settlements. The Boston Latin School, 
founded in 1635, and the Roxbury Latin School, 
164s, were followed in 1647 by a decree, in the 
colony of Massachusetts Bay, that every town 
of one hundred householders should "set up a 
grammar school, the master thereof being able 
to instruct youth as far as they may be fitted 
for the university." These grammar schools, 
like the Latin schools, confined their work to 
preparation for college, which, in the seventeenth 
century, was practically preparation for the 
ministry. In the following century, as there 
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came to be a demand for a secondary education 
which should prepare boys and girls for a 
broader fields the public grammar school ceased 
to exist except in the larger cities; while the 
academies, starting in 1763, attracted boys and 
girls to an education which not only fitted for 
college, but offered as well what then passed for 
a liberal education: to the Latin and Greek of 
the grammar schools the academies added Eng- 
lish, French, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
the art of speaking, practical geometry, logic, 
and philosophy, together with "such other 
liberal arts and sciences as the trustees shall 
direct.'^ Since attendance at the academies was 
possible only for the well-to-do, it was not long 
before a public school of a similar nature, the 
high school, came into being. For a while, 
however, the demand for free secondary educa- 
tion was so small and the prestige of the acad- 
emies was so great that the high school, though 
started early in the nineteenth century, did not 
attain importance till about 1850. By that 
date it was a rival of the academy, and during 
the next fifty years it put out of prosperous ex- 
istence all academies which attempted to remain 
local town schools. Between 1890 and 1896, 
for example, the number of pupib in public 
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secondary schools increased 87 per cent., as 
against an increase of 12 per cent, in private 
schools of the same grade. It should be noted, 
too, that the increase in private schools was not 
in the academies, but in boarding-schools, in 
parochial schools, and in private day-schools in 
the large cities. 

The academy, of course, is almost unknown 
in the West, where the demand for secondary 
education did not begin till the high school was 
well established in the East. With no inherited 
educational systems, the states south and west 
of Pennsylvania have for the most part devel- 
oped a continuous scheme of public education, 
from the kindergarten through the university, all 
under the control of the state. In the East the 
tendency has been to preserve the local unit — 
either town or district. There is no national sys- 
tem of education, though the Federal Bureau of 
Education, established by Congress in 1867, has 
had an important advisory influence. Recently, 
with the increasing demand for vocational school- 
ing, there have grown up special kinds of public 
secondary institutions, such as Manual Training 
Schools, Mechanic Arts Schools, etc., but these 
are only special forms of the public high school — 
as distinct from private secondary schools. 
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With the rise of the high school^ which was 
synchronous with the development of large 
cities, there came an increasing demand, among 
the well-to-do, both for the "guarded life" of 
the old academies and for schools situated in 
the country. This demand was partly supplied 
by a reconstruction of some of the old academies 
into boys' boarding-schools, partly by a new 
type of boarding-school. There had been sec- 
tarian boarding-schools for some time pre- 
vious, but under primitive conditions they had 
little to offer which the local academy might 
not supply; too often they were regarded as 
convenient places of confinement for unruly 
boys. The new type of boarding-school, on the 
other hand, modelled in large measure after the 
English "public schools" (Eton, Rugby, etc.) 
combined the intellectual, social, and physical 
education of the pupil into a life with a definite 
moral aim. Neither half day-schools, like the 
academies, nor half reformatory institutions, 
like the old boarding-schools, they increased 
rapidly in popularity; and only those academies 
which have taken a leaf from them have con- 
tinued to prosper. Soon after the founding of 
St. Paul's School, Concord, N. H., in 1856, the 
new type of boarding-school came to be known 
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as the "Church School/' and, generally speak- 
ing, it considers religious life an important part 
of its work. In many instances, however, it is 
undenominational, while several of the older 
boarding-schools have been made over along its 
lines. Other boarding-schools are not of so 
definite a type, but practically all (the military 
school, for instance) are special developments of 
a sort of combination of the old boarding-school 
and the academy. 

Private day-schools, usually small, now take 
much of the local patronage that used to go to 
the academy. Like it, they appeal to those 
who wish to keep their children at home; yet, 
unlike it, they concentrate, especially in boys* 
schools, on preparation for college; and so, by a 
curious inversion, bear somewhat the same re- 
semblance to the public school that the old 
grammar school bore to the then new academy. 
A recent and popular departure in this type has 
been the country day-school; but except for the 
happy idea of getting the city child out to the 
country air, the country day-school is not very 
different from the ordinary private day-school. 
To this list of special day-schools belongs the 
rapidly increasing number of Roman Catholic 
parochial schools. Their aim is to give an edu- 
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cation much like that of the public schools, 
with the addition of denominational instruction. 
In most cases they are practically free, so that 
they are attended by the same class of boys and 
girls that makes up the personnel of the public 
institutions. To be quite inclusive, moreover, 
we should note the great number of private 
schools of a special nature — all the way 
from schools of "dressmaking** to schools of 
"philanthropy" — but these are usually small 
private ventures; many of them are hardly 
secondary in the strict sense of the term; and 
their successful pioneering, when it has been 
established (as in the case of commercial 
courses), is absorbed into the public high schools 
rather than into the familiar types of private 
schools. 

Practically all public schools are co-educa- 
tional.* Where they are not, the girls' high 
school is usually closely allied with the similar 
institution for boys; and the education offered 
to girls is quite as good as that offered to boys. 
In private schools, however, the girl has far less 
opportunity than the boyf. Not only have 



*99-5 per cent, in 191 3. 

t43 . 6 per cent, of private secondary schools were co-educational 
in 1913. 
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girls' boarding-schools been far less popular 
than boys*, in spite of several notable exceptions, 
but private day-schools for girls do not generally 
rank as high as those for boys. In a few in- 
stances there is a high standard of teaching, but 
many of the daughters of the comparatively 
well-to-do get their secondary education from 
temporary local schools of a dozen or so pupils 
in charge of an amiable but not always com- 
petent instructress. 

The foregoing distinctions, possible in a his- 
torical survey, are useful in helping us to under- 
stand how present conditions came to pass, but 
such sharp distinctions hardly exist at a given 
moment. The better public high schools and 
the better private day-schools, for example, are 
very similar in many respects, while the better 
academies and seminaries are not so different 
from the boarding-schools as their origin would 
imply. In all of the higher class — and indeed 
almost universally in secondary schools — the 
equipment is remarkably good.* Even in the 
high schools of remote villages one rarely finds 
bad ventilation, bad lighting, and positively 



*The high schools of the South, as late as 1905, hardlv existed 
in more than name, but during the past ten years, largely due to 
the eflForts of the national Bureau of Education and of the General 
Education Board, they have made phenomenal progress. 
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insufficient material equipment. There is of 
course much room for improvement — especially 
in ventilation, sanitation, and the equipment of 
playgrounds and libraries — ^but in material 
benefits both our public and private secondary 
schools surpass the schools of Europe. A great 
uniformity abroad, due to state control, pre- 
vents one from running across schools as badly 
equipped as our worst; but, judged by our 
average, we should probably stand first. 

The reason for this is not far to seek. The 
American people have always set great store by 
education and have been willing to pay enor- 
mously for it. The annual cost of education 
in institutions of all kinds comes to over 
$700,000,000.* To put it in terms of Professor 
Thomdike's well-known comparison, made in 
1907: "The annual expenditure for education, 
exclusive of additions to the plant, is somewhat 
over twice the expenditure for the war and navy 
departments of the national government."-]- 
The per capita cost of public high schools is 
estimated at $53.40, or about twice as much as 
England spends in similar institutions. The 



^Estimated figures for 1912 were ^705,781,871. 

tSummary of introduction to statistical tables in Vol. II of the 
Report of Commissioner of Education for iiK>7» 
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per capita expenditure in private schools varies 
greatly. The average in academies is $94. lo, 
but in many schools the cost of tuition is much 
higher, sometimes as high as $250 and $300 per 
pupil. The charges in the private schools, 
especially in the boarding-schools, are of course 
governed by many considerations which make a 
comparison with the public schools slightly 
misleading. No good boarding-schools, unless 
they are endowed, are able to charge less than 
$500 for board, lodging, and tuition; while if 
the advantages usually expected in a boarding- 
school are actually supplied, many schools find 
that a charge of less than $1,000 per pupil will 
not meet the total expenses. 

If there is any clear conclusion from the fore- 
going figures, it is that as a people we pay hand- 
somely for our education. The occasional 
random cry that we do not pay enough is not 
borne out either by the figures or by the opinion 
of those superintendents who are willing to ex- 
press themselves on the question. In reply to a 
query recently addressed to several prominent 
superintendents, their opinion of the appropria- 
tion for public secondary education was almost 
invariably, "very fair." 

A much more vital question is how we spend 
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the money — ^whether our $700,000,000 buys 
what it should. Any answer to this question 
must of course be taken with reserve, since 
personal and spiritual values, which cannot be 
translated into hard cash, are, after all, of chief 
account. There is a strong suspicion, to be 
sure, that in education as in other matters we 
are more spendthrift than our European neigh- 
bors; it is no doubt true that better organization 
would result in a wiser distribution of appro- 
priations — that a dollar could be made to go 
farther than it does; but before we consider even 
a tentative introduction toward an answer to 
this problem we must take account of what the 
schools are doing — what studies they offer, and 
how they teach them; what provision there is 
for physical development; what provision for 
moral and religious; and what sort of men and 
women are employed to instruct and associate 
with our youth. These points we shall take up 
in the next two chapters. 



CHAPTER IV 

WHAT THE SCHOOLS DO 

Studies. When the high school took a leaf 
from the old academy , and realized that second- 
ary education should involve preparation for 
life as well as preparation for college, it added 
most of the academy subjects (such as English, 
modern languages, and science) to its list of 
studies; and in recent times it has extensively 
enlarged — some people have thought, enriched 
— ^its curriculum. The private day-school, the 
academy, and the boarding-school, on the other 
hand, becoming more and more college prepara- 
tory schools, have tended to preserve the old 
standard curriculum, centring in Greek, Latin, 
and mathematics, with supplementary, rather 
than complementary, courses in modem lan- 
guages and science. . Latterly, of course, with 
teachers of all kinds sharing ideas, both in con- 
ferences and in educational literature, the difFer- 
ences^iave not been so marked; that is, a good 
private day-school and a good high school fre- 

49 
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quently offer almost identical courses; but, 
broadly speaking, we find two types of curricu- 
lum, the more various in the high school, the 
more restricted in the private school, especially 
in the boarding-school. A good instance to 
point the difference is the recent introduction of 
so-called "vocational" studies, which have 
found much favor in the high schools and which 
are hardly recognized in the private schools, 
except of special types. 

It is impossible to give a typical high school 
programme, but three types* may be selected as 
fairly representative. 



»> 



I. "A small New England high school. 

FIRST YEAR 

English Composition and Literature 

Ancisent History 

Latin 

Algebra 

SECOND YEAR 

English Composition and Literature 

Mediaeval History 

Latin 

Geometry 

^These are cited from PrincipUs of Secondary Education^ edited 
by Paul Munroe, N. Y., 1914. 
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THIRD YEAR 



English Literature 

Modem English History 

Latin (or German) 

Physics (or Bookkeeping and Business Arithmetic) 



FOURTH YEAR 

English Literature 

American History and Government 

Latin (or German) 

Chemistry (or Typewriting and Shorthand) 

2. ''A medium-sized city high school, located 
in the Mississippi Valley.*' 



I. Ancient 
Classical 
Course 


II. Modern 
Language 
Course 


III. History- 
English 
Course 


First Year 
Latin 

Ancient His- 


First Year 
German 

Ancient His- 


First Year 

Latin or Ger 
man 

Ancient His- 


tory 
English 
Algebra 


tory 
English 
Algebra 


tory 
English 
Algebra 
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Second Year 


Second Year 


Second Year 


Latin 


German 


Latin or Ger- 
man 


Greek 


Mediaeval 


Mediaeval 




History 


History 


English 


English 


English 


Geometry 


Geometry 


Geometry 


Third Year 


Third Year 


Third Year 


Latin 


French (or 


Modem His- 




Spanish) 


tory 


Greek 


Modem His- 

^u — ^^^^ 


English 


English 


tory 
English 


Physics 


Physics 


Physics 


Drawing 


Fourth Year 


Fourth Year 


Fourth Year 


Latin 


French (or 


American His- 




Spanish) 


tory and 
Government 


Greek 


American 
History and 
Government 


English 


English 


English 


(Elective) 


(Elective) 


(Elective) 


(Elective) 


IV. Scientific Course v. Business Course 


First Year 


First Year 


German 


(any other course) 


Botany 






English 






Algebra 
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Second Year 
German 
Zoology 
English 
Geometry 



Second Year 
(any other course) 



Third Year 
Physics 
Drawing 
Trigonometry 
(Elective) 



Third Year 

Spanish 

Business Arithmetic 

Bookkeeping 

Typewriting 



Fourth Year 
Chemistry 
Drawing 
American History and 

Government 
(Elective) 



Fourth Year 

Spanish 

Business Practice 

(Commercial Geography) 

(Commercial Law) 

(Shorthand) 



3. "A large city high school, located in the 
West, where fixed courses have been abandoned. 
The school offers a wide range of subjects, re- 
quires certain fixed units by groups, and makes 
up a different course of study for each high 
school pupil. The following studies are offered, 
the numbers in parenthesis following each indi- 
cating the number of years of each subject 
offered by the school." 
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Group I. — ^Languages 

Latin (4) 
Greek (3) 
German (4) 
French (2) 
Spanish (2) 

Group II. — English 

English Composition (2) 

English Literature (4) 

History of English and American Literature (i) 

Group IIL — ^History 

Ancient History (i) 
Mediaeval History (i) 
Modem English History (i) 
General World History (i) 
American History and Government (i) 

Group IV. — ^Mathematics 

Algebra (i, i\) 
Geometry (i, i\) 
Trigonometry (i) 
Surveying (i) 
Business Arithmetic {\) 



Group V. — Science 



Botany (i) 
Zoology (i) 
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Biology (i) 

Physical Geography (i) 
Physics (i) 
Chemistry (i) 
Geology (i) 
Astronomy (J) 



Group VI. — Miscellaneous 

Music (2) 

Freehand Drawing (z) 
Vocal Expression (2) 
Physical Training (4) 

Group VII. — ^Vocational 

Mechanical and Geometrical Drawing (2) 
Manual Training (3) 
Domestic Science (2) 
Household Management (i) 
Bookkeeping (i) 
Business Practice (i) 
Shorthand (i) 
Typewriting (i) 

Rules governing combinations and gradua- 
tion: 

(i) Students, to graduate, must complete fifteen 
years* work, viz., four studies each year for three 
years, and three studies one year. (2) Students may, 
on permission, take as many as five studies or as few 
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as three studies each half year. (3) Students^ to 
graduate, must have had two years' work in groups 
I and II, one year's work in each of the other groups, 
and four years' work in some one group. (4) Study 
cards must be made out each half year, and must be 
approved by the principal and the parent. 

There are many variations, of course, from 
these three types. One important difference is 
that many schools are expanding downward and 
upward, absorbing the eighth and sometimes 
the seventh grade of the primary schools, as 
well as the sub-Freshman work which many 
colleges used to offer in special preparatory 
classes. The most noticeable feature of high 
school programmes at present is change; as the 
Commissioner's Report for 1913 puts it, "Every 
possible shade of combination is being tried — 
the concrete courses are evolving in an unsettled 
school system which is expanding at a most 
extraordinary rate." At a rough guess, the 
majority of high school programmes would aver- 
age between the first and second types. The 
tendency is certainly toward variety; some think 
toward a confusion of meretricious variety with 
liberality. 

Barring schools of a special nature, the private 
school programmes do not show so much varia- 
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tion. The following, with small differences, 
represents the studies of the private school pro- 
gramme, covering from four to six years : 

English^ required throughout. 
Latifiy usually required for at least four years. 
Greeky alternative for French or German, three years. 
French or German^ usually required for at least three 

years. 
Mathematics^ usually required throughout. 
History and Civics^ usually required throughout. 
Science (Physics or Chemistry), one required for 

one year. 
(Biology, "Nature Study") one year. 

(Rarely offered). 

A pupil is usually allowed to group these studies 
in one of two courses, called "classical" and 
"scientific,*' but about the only difference is 
that the "classical" pupil takes Greek and no 
science (or, at the most, physics) and that the 
"scientific" pupil takes no Greek (sometimes 
no Latin), takes chemistry as well as physics, 
sometimes advanced mathematics, and (if it is 
offered) a little manual training (boys) or a little 
household science (girls). The variations are 
great in such subjects as science and manual 
training. A few private schools include elabo- 
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rate courses in both of these subjects, but the 
majority (with a fairly common addition of 
"nature study") give only meagre, if any, 
courses outside of physics and chemistry. The 
most noticeable features of the private school 
programme, in contrast to the high school pro- 
grammes, are that it is less extensive in the 
choice offered, and that all subjects but science 
are prescribed for so many years that, under 
good instruction, they may be studied thor- 
oughly. 

The aim of the high school, in offering such 
programmes as it does, is to bring into the life 
of each student what are commonly called cul- 
tural, vocational, and disciplinary experiences, 
to prepare a boy or a girl for a useful and happy 
life. The aim of the private school, in its pro- 
gramme, is obviously to prepare its pupils for 
college. Force of circumstances — beneficent, 
some think, maleficent, others hold — has largely 
brought this condition about, so that the boy 
or girl who does not go to college gets substan- 
tially the same secondary education in a private 
school as the boy or girl who does. 

Whether or not preparation for college is the 
best preparation for life, however, as the similar 
question whether the varied course of the high 
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school gives really cultural, vocational, and dis- 
ciplinary experiences, depends not so much on 
the content of the curriculum as on the methods 
employed in teaching that content. One hears 
that Latin should be required because it is 
"good discipline"; that literature courses should 
be prescribed because they have "cultural 
value"; and so on. These are really very 
meaningless reasons. Latin is often so taught 
that it is not good discipline; literature courses, 
on the other hand, often are good discipline. 
Professor E. L. Thomdike, in a recent investiga- 
tion, has shown that "the differences of subjects 
in disciplinary value are so small in comparison to 
their differences in non-disciplinary [i. e., cultural 
and utilitarian] value, and also are so dubious, 
that in valuing studies we should give them 
relatively small consideration."* Given a 
fair-looking programme, then, with provision 
for both cultural and utilitarian experiences, 
it is chiefly important to see how the vari- 
ous studies are presented. Are they taught 
so that the cultural courses really transmit 
culture, so that the utilitarian courses increase 
the pupil's efliciency as a breadwinner, and so 
that suflicient discipline is experienced? These 

^Edt^atiofif January, 191 5. 
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may or may not be desirable ends; but we shall 
have to defer the question of their desirability 
to a later chapter, since our concern is now with 
the facts. It is these three characteristics 
which the high school, from its programme, aims 
to develop. 

Accurate generalizing in this connection is of 
course impossible, for the question at bottom 
depends on each individual teacher and each in- 
dividual pupil, and one who had studied the 
problems far more than the present writer would 
still have insufficient evidence for a water-tight 
conclusion. Speaking broadly, however, it may 
be said that the high school accomplishes, by its 
methods of instruction, a large part of the 
utilitarian end which its curriculum promises, 
that it does increase the practical efficiency of 
its boys and girls. The great boom — for it is 
nothing less — ^in vocational studies springs not 
only from the American prejudice in favor of the 
practical, but from the fact that the high school 
has in large measure done what it has set out 
to do in the utilitarian field. It is natural that 
a nice adjustment should not have been main- 
tained; the enthusiasm for vocational work has 
weakened the cultural work; indeed, few of those 
courses, such as literature and history, which 
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might serve cultural* ends, have been used for 
anything but scrappy information and feeble 
discipline. The average high school gives its 
pupils almost no culture. There is a good deal 
of mental discipline; but, except in individual 
cases, there is not much variation — that is, most 
subjects (even Latin, French, English Literature, 
and Mathematics) are taught in much the same 
way, with little value beyond the mental disci- 
pline; and that, especially in such subjects as lit- 
erature, is not always marked. 

Turning now to the private schools, which, 
their programmes would lead one to suppose, 
aim chiefly to give certain information and men- 
tal discipline, one flnds them accomplishing 
their apparent purpose with even more skill than 
the high school accomplishes the utilitarian third 
of its purpose. But most of them would be un- 
willing to admit that this is their real purpose; 
whatever their practice is, they maintain that 
preparation for college is only an incident, that. 



*In constantly using this term "cultural*' I am giving it the 
meaning commonly applied by educators — a sort of negative mean- 
ing standing for those things which minister rather to taste, judg- 
ment» and intellectual pleasure than to practical usefulness. 
Cultural studies, in other words, are not so much positively cul- 
tural as they are non-utilitarian. It seems to me a perverted use 
of the word, as I shall later attempt to show. 
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even then, the best preparation for college in- 
volves cultural development, and that their 
chief concern is culture to a greater extent even 
than it is the high school's concern. 

If this is their aim, they fall far short of it. 
The average work is perhaps more cultural than 
that in high schools, for there is practically no 
utilitarian work to invade the other, but, except 
in individual instances, one sees chiefly mental 
discipline, only discipline — nearly all subjects 
taught in the same way, a way that too often 
robs cultural subjects of the stimulus they 
might contain. This perversion of methods, of 
course, is not calculated; rather, it just "hap- 
pens," partly because the private school teacher 
does not pay much attention to method, partly 
because the subjects he teaches are largely tra- 
ditional — he accepts them without question and 
teaches them, generally, much as he was taught 
them. As I write these words I recall a teacher 
who gives dull matter-of-fact pupils an enthu- 
siasm for Wordsworth and Shelley, and another 
who, in a school where manual training is per- 
mitted only to those who do well in other studies, 
turns out several expert printers each year. 
But these are exceptional teachers. ^^Iso, there 
are exceptional schools — high schools where true 
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culture is the very atmosphere, and private 
schools where excellent work is done in manual 
training. On the average, however, good teach- 
ing in the utilitarian field is the only outstanding 
merit of the high school, and good disciplinary 
teaching is the only conspicuous success of the 
private school. 

The daily hoUrs devoted to schooling amount 
to about the same in both public and private 
schools. Four and a half to five hours is the 
average time spent in school, while two to two 
and a half hours are spent in preparation — a 
total of six and a half to seven and a half for 
five days in the week. Though some of the 
public schools in small primitive communities 
are able to keep going for only a few months, the 
representative high schools generally have a 
longer school year than the private institutions, 
nine full months as against a scant eight or even 
seven. So far there has been little effort on the 
part of the schools, public or private, to control 
or to organize the three to five months of vaca- 
tion, but a few schools are beginning to offer 
optional summer work. The outside hours of 
the day are given slightly greater attention, 
especially in the private day-schools, which 
sometimes keep the pupil till late in the after- 
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noon^ thus supervising a large part of his 
preparation study and his play. In the board- 
ing-school, of course, the day is completely in the 
hands of the teachers. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING. To Understand what is 
being done for the bodies of the pupils we may 
profitably glance back a few years to a time 
when physical instructors were practically un- 
known, when gymnasiums, if they existed at all, 
were little better than sheds, and when athletics 
were a matter of individual inclination. Now, 
a quarter of a century later, we find physical 
instructors in nearly all private schools and in 
many high schools; large, well-ventilated gym- 
nasiums are not uncommon; and athletics have 
been organized by the pupils themselves about 
as far as organization can go. In addition, the 
school itself is now paying considerable attention 
to sanitation, instruction in hygiene, and medical 
supervision. 

Here, however, as in the matter of studies, the 
quality of the work is what counts. Viewed 
from the point of view of efficiency, physical 
training is still in its infancy. This condition 
springs partly from the fact that there are too 
few skilled teachers to supply the great demand 
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that has suddenly sprung up. The high schools 
have recently come to realize, as the private 
schools realized not long before, that some sort 
of physical instruction — or at least control of 
physical activity — is necessary. A gymnasium 
is built, an instructor is found — too often merely 
an athlete with knowledge only of athletic games 
— then, of course, something must be done, 
whether pernicious or not. there are classes 
in physical training, sometimes there are classes 
in hygiene, occasionally the instructor examines 
his pupils and gives them corrective exercises. 
Nothing very definite is done. The school 
rarely knows what it wants in the way of physi- 
cal instruction; and when it does, it frequently 
cannot find a good instructor. Indeed, it may 
be said that in the private schools there is little 
good physical training, and that In the high 
schools there Is still less, frequently none at all. 
In practically every case there is no clear attempt 
to articulate the physical development with the 
mental and moral, though a great many schools 
are obviously groping toward some such pur- 
pose. 

It Is not that the boy does riot get enough ex- 
ercise. Sometimes he gets too much. And 
since athletics occupy a large part of his time 
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and thought — and increasingly occupy the girls, 
too — a brief consideration of school sports 
seems in order. They are not physical training, 
except in the sense that living, good or bad, is 
education, but they involve about all the physi- 
cal training that many boys and girls get. 

There is hardly a boys' secondary school 
where there are no organized teams — football 
and baseball in practically all cases; basket-ball, 
hockey, rowing, and track in many. Girls* 
schools usually have their basket-ball teams. 
Only a small number of the pupils, however, can 
win positions on athletic teams, and, except in 
some private schools, there are few lower teams. 
In certain private schools, to be sure, the whole 
school is so organized that practically every boy 
or girl plays on some sort of team; but in the 
public schools the majority are left to chance 
"scrub" games and to individual performance in 
the gymnasium or on the playground or — it is 
still too often true — on the street. For those 
taking part in organized athletics, however, the 
game is made an engrossing occupation. Ri- 
valry with a neighboring school and the individ- 
ual's desire to excel lead the boys, if they are 
unrestricted, to subordinate everything else to 
athletic success. This is not to be wondered at; 
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the remarkable thing is that teachers^ who see 
that a boy cannot be left entirely to his own 
wisdom in the matter of studies, are slow to 
realize that he is also unfit to control without 
restriction his athletic activities. Many boys 
spend two or more hours a day in hard athletic 
training and a large part of the rest of the day 
in thinking about athletics. Sometimes this is 
injurious to their health, sometimes to their 
school work. Gradually, it is true, authorities 
are coming to exercise control. In the majority 
of cases, however, that control is only with 
reference to the pupil's studies : he is not allowed 
to play on the team if he falls below a prescribed 
standard. There is very little attempt to exert 
the control with reference to the pupil's physical 
development; in other words, even when there 
is a physical director, athletics and physical 
training do not always bear much relation to 
each other. But, though school authorities are 
coming to exercise control of athletics with 
reference to studies, and to a certain extent with 
reference to physical development, it is almost 
unknown for them to combine the two consider- 
ations; that is, it is very rare to find a school 
where a boy a little below the scholastic standard 
is encouraged to give full time to athletics be- 
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cause a competent physical director considers 
such the best course with reference to studies 
as well as to physical growth, or where a boy 
well above the standard is cut off from athletics 
for the same reason. 

This isolation of athletics in boys' schools has 
recently provoked a discussion of moral values. 
To consider the motives and actions connected 
with an occupation so engrossing to the boy is 
highly important.* It is generally true that 
boys who take part in athletics do better work 
and lead cleaner lives than those who do not. 
The reasons for this are nowadays obvious and 
convincing. It is also generally true, however, 
that, with the keen competition in modem 
athletics, with the example of success at all costs 
too often set by college athletics, and with the 
direct teaching of this doctrine by a professional 
coach, the individuals on our school teams have 
an alarming opportunity not only to learn dis- 
honest little tricks, but to acquire a definite 
moral bias toward deceit. The majority of 
boys, either from direct coaching or from an 
atmosphere which produces the same result, 
make a clear distinction, in athletics, between 

*See especially "Athletics and the School,'* by A. £. Steams, in 
the Atlantic Monthly for Febniaiy, 1914. 
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cheating a friend and cheating an enemy. 
Cheating itself, in other words, is not good or 
bad; its value depends on whom it affects. In a 
game it is "up to the umpire" to catch you; if 
he does not, you are all right. Fortunately the 
boy does not always transfer this code of ethics 
to his life outside of athletics; but it is impossible 
to believe that a long course of dishonesty (for 
it is nothing less) does not seriously affect his 
moral sense in all matters. Whatever may be 
the original cause of the proverbial American 
disrespect for law if you can evade it, youths who 
spend a large portion of their time in typical 
American athletics are not in a fair way to 
develop a different attitude when they shoulder 
the responsibilities of citizenship. Many pri- 
vate schools are taking decided action in this 
matter, especially by forbidding professional 
coaching, by restricting the "commercial" side 
of athletics, and by appealing to the colleges 
to set a higher example. A few public schools 
are doing the same things, but, generally speak- 
ing, the public school still considers its affair 
closed when school hours are over. So great is 
the number of boys as yet unrestricted, either 
physically or morally, in their athletic activities, 
and so tremendous is the influence of popular 
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sports, that the athletic question is one of the 
chief problems confronting our schools. 

MORAL AND RELIGIOUS TRAINING. In mOSt 

public schools religious instruction is forbidden. 
A few high schools have brief, non-sectarian 
exercises — moral rather than religious; and the 
"social hour," increasingly popular in many 
schools, supplies a little direct and a good deal 
of indirect moral instruction. Beyond this 
there is no organized effort on the part of the 
public school to influence the moral and religious 
life of the pupil. A good deal, of course, is done 
indirectly and without organization — in the 
classroom, on the playground, in cooperation 
with the parents of the pupils. How much,' 
naturally depends on the individual teacher, but 
in general it may be said that public school 
teachers do not actively concern themselves 
with anything but the pupil's mental develop- 
ment. As in the matter of physical develop- 
ment, there is not a very strong sense that the 
mental, moral, and physical growth are vitally 
interdependent. Most teachers, to be sure, 
would admit the truth of this statement, but 
there is not enough actually done, except in 
individual instances, to warrant the belief that 
teachers really feel as well as admit the truth of 
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such interdependence. The matter is too often 
left to the principal, who is expected, in some 
mysterious way, to do what no one man can do; 
and sometimes the principal, in his turn, leaves 
the problem to the parent, who may be half 
blind to the true situation. 

In private schools, speaking generally, the 
obligation is much more strongly felt. They 
are smaller; the teacher's work is often assumed 
to go far beyond the mere curricular duties; 
and personal intimacy with the pupils and in- 
terest in their all-round growth is much more 
common than in the high school. In addition, 
practically all private schools, especially board- 
ing-schools, pay attention to definite moral 
instruction, while sectarian schools make, as 
well, an important feature of religious exercises. 
The private school, furthermore, feels a large 
responsibility for the pupil; it is fond of the 
phrase in loco parentis; and as a result it pays 
more heed than the public school to the inter- 
dependence of mental, moral, and physical 
growth. In many day-schools, however, close 
attention to this important relation is unknown; 
and in many boarding-schools it is either me- 
chanical or dictated by narrowly conventional 
standards. As in the classroom, where the 
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mind is disciplined sometimes at the expense of 
growth, right moral development in the boarding- 
school is not so much encouraged as bad moral 
development is discouraged — the pupil is not 
helped to be good, but rather prevented from 
being bad. 

It is to supply the proper stimulus that the 
parochial school and the so-called "Church 
School" insist on the value of their religious 
services. They believe that the pupirs morality, 
otherwise negative, acquires positive energy 
from his religious life; and they attempt to supply 
the religious life which he needs. If the attempt 
has frequently failed, as is no doubt the case, the 
trouble is not necessarily with the idea; the 
failure may spring from a variety of causes — 
of confusing mummery with religion, of mis- 
taking sanctimoniousness for sanctity, of sub- 
stituting preaching for living. A good many, 
however, question the value of the idea — not 
the idea that morality must be informed by 
religion, but the idea that it is the school's prov- 
ince to supply religion. One school holds that 
if the pupils live religion, there is no good in 
talking it; while, if they won't live it, there is 
still no good in talking it. Looking from an- 
other angle, the "Church School" and the paro- 
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chial school maintain that the haphazard religion 
of daily life must be constantly reinvigorated by 
definite religious exercises. The two views are 
not quite logical opposites, but practically they 
amount to opposites; that is, the school which 
does not have religious exercises looks on the 
Church School" offices as futile, while the 
Church School" confuses the t^nreligion of its 
neighbor institution with irreligion. The diver- 
gence of the views is so great, moreover, that the 
problem of religion and morals in schools is an 
important one — doubly so because, while many 
question the position of the public school, which 
gives only indirect attention to morals and no 
attention at all to religion, others feel that the 
religious schools have by no means proved their 
case. 



CHAPTER V 

TEACHERS 

Though one may generalize, with approximate 
accuracy, in regard to American secondary 
pupils, one may not do so with any accuracy at 
all in regard to American teachers. It is con- 
ventional, I know, to suppose that there is a 
certain stripe running through, a sort of badge 
of the profession; it is not uncommon to meet the 
business man who thus generalizes the teacher 
into a kind of janitor pedant, a faithful, book- 
learned individual, but white blooded, devoid of 
passions and ambitions, a small man with a 
small soul. Perhaps this view springs largely 
from literature: the teacher in books, when not 
a tyrant, is very frequently a sort of slave; and 
Mr. Shaw's clever sentence — "The manwhocan, 
does; the man who can't, teaches" — has made 
even American teachers squirm. If one takes 
the pains, however, to characterize a dozen or 
so of one's acquaintances in the teaching pro- 
fession, one soon realizes that it is absurdly im- 
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possible to generalize at all In regard to the 
70,000 men and women teaching in American 
secondary schools — ^just as impossible as it is 
to generalize in regard to bankers or lawyers or 
doctors. It is more profitable to remind our- 
selves of a few of the widely dissimilar types, and 
then to consider some of the conditions under 
which they work. 

The old-fashioned scholar, the man of the 
musty shelves and the other-worldly manner, 
still exists in some of our colleges, but he is too 
rare in our schools to be considered a type. 
More familiar is the bustling, modem scholar, 
sometimes a man or woman of high attainment 
in a particular field, pouring out, whether or 
not of high attainment, quantities of text-books, 
some of them useful from the very fact that they 
are written by practical rather than intellectual 
persons. Not all of the modem scholars are 
practical, however; a familiar type is the man 
who looks wistfully forward to college prefer- 
ment — ^which usually does not come. Our 
schools are full of examples of such arrested 
scholarship. More contented, probably less 
inspiring, is the pedant, the vestige of the old- 
fashioned scholar without the inward and spirit- 
ual grace, a type not very common in point of 
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fact, but most common in the popular imagina- 
tion. First cousin to him — or her, as the case 
may be — is the mere drudge, perhaps necessary 
to a certain extent, for he is willing to teach any- 
thing, to do patiently and without question the 
semi-menial tasks which arise in every kind of 
work, but he is probably not necessary in the 
numbers in which he abounds. It is he indeed, 
perhaps more than the pedant, who has sat for 
the conventional picture in the mind of the busi- 
ness man. In refreshing contrast stands the 
truly dedicated' spirit, the teacher who gives all 
— and a little more — to the work in hand, who 
transfigures dull details, who fills the pupils with 
enthusiasm. Akin, but of far less service, is the 
teacher who engages in the work out of a love for 
children, but who is too often merely an amiable 
companion — no scholar, no leader, no true 
teacher. Seemingly incongruous, but mixing 
easily with the others in these cosmopolitan 
times, is the practical man of affairs — a good, 
energetic teacher, if uninspiring — able at pre- 
paring pupils for college examinations, eager in 
teachers ' organizations, well fitted, in a business 
sense, for the position of principal or head- 
master. Like him, but without his ability, is 
the nice young man who ought to have gone 
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into business, who enters the teaching profession 
by chance or from a desire for fifty dollars a 
month instead of the twenty-five which the 
first year in business might offer, and who some- 
times acquires a sort of superficial knack, suffi- 
cient to make him acceptable to his employers. 
He is particularly in evidence at private board- 
ing-schools, especially if he is athletic. Finally, 
to these types must be added the person who 
looks on teaching as a side issue, a necessary evil 
till some better opportunity arises. Many such 
are no doubt lured, like the nice young man, by 
the higher pay at first. If they are women, 
marriage sometimes saves them from their un- 
congenial task; if they are men, marriage some- 
times condemns them to it. 

These types, by no means all that might be 
enumerated, serve to show how hopeless it is 
to attempt to characterize teachers as a class. 
Even the types themselves, one must admit if 
one makes an investigation at all faithful, are 
not often found in isolation; that is, if all the 
teachers who conspicuously fit these and other 
characterizations were counted and set aside, a 
large number would still remain. One more 
often finds two or three such types in combina- 
tion in one man or woman : the scholar and the 
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dedicated spirit, for example; or the scholar and 
the practical man of affairs; or the pedant and 
the mere drudge; or the nice young man and the 
dedicated spirit. It is of course vastly better 
so; a mere scholar, or a mere nice young man, 
ought not to be teaching in schools. Of the 
various elements enumerated, however — types, 
when they exist in anything like isolation — it 
may fairly be said, I believe, that in our second- 
ary school teachers scholarship and practical 
contact with affairs are too rare; while the 
drudge, the mere lover of children, the nice 
young man, and the person teaching as a side 
issue, without other qualifications, are far too 
commonly met. In addition, it may be said 
that, except for a handful of glorious exceptions, 
we have among our teachers fewer really first- 
class men, men of outstanding capability, than 
are to be found in such professions as the law 
and medicine. To understand the reason for 
this, as well as to explain the burden of unde- 
sirable types, it may be profitable to discuss 
some of the conditions under which teachers 
work. 

The actual amount of time spent by a teacher 
on his work is not so significant as the way in 
which the time is spent. For though the aver- 
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age teacher probably does not work above seven 
hours a day, works only five and a half days a 
week, and has four months of vacation, the 
work, if it is well done, is of a very exhausting 
nature. Approximately four hours of the seven 
are spent in the classroom, where the teacher 
not only must pay unflagging attention, but 
must look at the subject in hand with the eyes 
of his pupils — must pay attention, as it were, in 
thirty different ways at once. All the while, 
too, he must keep ahead of, outside of, the 
situation; must not merely follow, but must 
lead. And all the while he is on his feet. When 
the other three hours have been passed in read- 
ing papers, in consulting with colleagues, and 
in getting in, with a good deal of rush, the 
various odd mechanical duties that fall to every 
teacher's lot, he has done a hard day's work. 
The evening may be spent in study, if uncor- 
rected papers do not follow him home, but, 
whatever work is done — ^whether study, or 
writing, or unfinished tasks of the day — it is 
done usually by a mind that needs recreation. 
In the majority of cases, I suppose, the tired 
teacher quite rightly takes his recreation. The 
apparently free Saturday, moreover, may easily 
disappear in a bustle of unfinished work. In 
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many schools there is a Saturday morning 
session for delinquents — an unhappy group that 
implies the presence of the teacher; as a matter 
of fact, few teachers succeed in getting more 
than an occasional Saturday afternoon off. 
Indeed, if a teacher is to keep up with his pro- 
fession — by reading the literature of education 
as well as of his particular subject, and by at- 
tending teachers' conferences — and if in addi- 
tion we are to assume him a normal person, with 
letters to write, with a need for exercise and 
recreation, and with social obligations and pleas- 
ures, it may be readily conceded that he gets 
practically no time for avocational pursuits 
during the school term.* And when the ex- 
hausting nature of his work is considered, the 
long vacations do not seem so disproportionate 
as they appear at first glance. 

It has been said, in fact, that if a teacher did 
not need the vacations for rest, he would need 
them in order to supplement his meagre salary 
by some sort of summer work. This many do, 
but the pay is not so low as the statement would 
imply. Salaries vary enormously, even in the 
public schools, but it may be roughly stated 

*Pienty of exceptions can no doubt be found, but the above 
statement is substantially true of the public schools and of most 
private schoob. 
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that a teacher with very little experience may 
soon receive a salary of $i,cxx) — in fact, a young 
man or woman receives much more at first in 
teaching than in business — ^while a successful 
teacher may soon reach a position where $2,000 
is not exceptional. Beyond this figure, however, 
no matter how long the service or how great the 
excellence, it is difficult to rise; it may be said 
that, barring principals, only a negligible num- 
ber receive above $2,500 in public schools, or 
above $3,500 in private schools. As profes- 
sions go, then, it is possible to earn a fair salary 
in the teaching profession — a very fair salary if 
it is figured as the return for eight months' 
work — and it is especially easy for a person 
under thirty to make more money than he 
would get in many other pursuits; but it is 
equally true that practically no teacher can 
look forward to independence, while the teacher 
of forty with a large family may face, if he is 
not a man of exceptional ability, a condition 
bordering very close on poverty. The ques- 
tion of pay, as well as the question of hours 
and the character of the work, undoubtedly 
plays a large part in determining what sort of 
men and women take up the profession. For 
though teaching is an art and the ideal teacher. 
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like the ideal artist, asks only protection from 
positive penury, the majority of teachers are 
not singly dedicated to their, profession; they 
are much moved by the potent reflection — 
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Ich habe Weib und Kind zu Haus." 



What teachers do with their free time — at 
least with their vacations — is an important con- 
sideration. Many, as has been already noted, 
concern themselves with gainful occupations — 
tutoring, summer camps, writing, business. 
Some lay up intellectual capital by studying at 
summer schools. Others find the summer vaca- 
tion an excellent time in which to follow avoca- 
tional pursuits, which undoubtedly enrich their 
lives and make them better teachers. Such 
activity, however, is by no means universal; a 
great many — the majority, I suspect — do noth- 
ing worth while with their vacations. Follow- 
ing the lines of least resistance, they lead sober, 
respectable, innocuous, unproductive lives. 

This condition may be attributed to a variety 
of causes. The kind of men and women who 
are attracted to teaching — barring the dedicated 
few — are not persons of large and expansive 
vitality; or, to put it the other way about, men 
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and women of ambition, when the hours, the 
character of the work, and the pay are con- 
sidered, think twice before taking up the pro- 
fession of teaching. A more potent cause, I 
believe, is the fact, already noted, that during 
the school term there is little time for avoca- 
tional pursuits; few people can take up, of their 
own volition, an occupation which must be 
neglected during eight months of the year. 
There is no cumulative habit of avocation, re- 
newed from week to week, from month to 
month, if only for a few minutes at a time, till 
finally, when summer comes, the habit invades 
the new freedom and helps the will to realize 
the deed. Very likely the majority of teachers 
would prefer a longer term and a shorter vaca- 
tion, with the work more evenly distributed, 
with sufficient leisure in term time to pursue 
activities which might be continued vigorously 
in vacation. The present tendency, however, 
points to a lengthening of the vacation and an 
intensifying of the work in term time. The 
teacher reminds one constantly of an engine 
which is run at forced draught for a period, 
then allowed to lie idle, with the fires out and 
the boilers rusting. Few persons can make the 
most of their vacations with conditions thus 
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arrayed against them; the blessing of three 
months' holiday is often a hidden curse. 

Another cause of unproductive vacations, 
no doubt, is a too prevalent notion that scholar- 
ship belongs in the colleges, that, though a 
certain amount of erudition may be well for the 
secondary teacher, productive scholarship is not 
his affair. The fact, moreover, that scholarly 
work is not expected and is rarely done means 
that few teachers develop habits which encour- 
age them to scholarly pursuits in their vacations. 

Along with this too prevalent notion that 
scholarly work is not the province of the school 
teacher go certain misconceptions which must 
be here taken into account. It is not suffi- 
ciently realized, by teachers as well as by the 
public, that teaching is an art; hence it is too 
often assumed that almost any one, with a little 
book learning and a good character, can become 
a teacher; hence, too, the belief, in which a good 
many evidently indulge, that one can become 
a good teacher by studying in a normal school 
or a teachers* college, as one might become a 
good mechanic by studying in a vocational 
school. It may be that this misconception, 
buttressed by an observation of incompetents 
who keep their positions, is one of the parents 
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of the notion, also very common, that a teacher's 
work is not big enough for an ambitious man. 
A relative, if not actually a brother, is the idea 
that teaching means solely the imparting of 
information. These misconceptions, rather than 
what actually takes place, tend to give the 
teaching profession a sort of differentiation, 
if not a definite stripe, in the minds of those 
outside it, while the reaction on those inside is 
considerable: they unconsciously tend to be- 
come what the world tells them they are. A 
young teacher recently admitted to me that a 
professor in one of our better teachers' colleges 
had strongly advised him against teaching the 
subject he was headed for; and on talking it 
over with me he inclined to think that he had 
disregarded the advice, not because he set his 
own opinion above the professor's, but because 
he could not take in, even when the professor 
told him, the fact that the necessary informa- 
tion was only a ismall part of the qualification. 

Yet we might be gratified, for a beginning, if 
all of our teachers had even the primary quali- 
fication — the necessary information. This our 
normal schools and teachers' colleges attempt 
to give them, but the demand for teachers is 
so much greater than the supply of well-educated 
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teachers that our schools are forced to take 
many who have had only a rather aimless col- 
lege course and some who have had only a high 
school education. Suppose, however, that all 
had received at least a normal school education, 
the beginning would still be pitifully small. 
Our schools need not merely informed but 
trained teachers. There is a pretence, of course 
— or, it might be fairer to say, a desire — on the 
part of the normal schools and teachers' col- 
leges to supply such training, but as yet only a 
few of them supply it in much more than name. 
Happily the condition is fast improving; there 
are many signs that these words will not be 
true in another generation. At present, how- 
ever, the result is that many of our teachers 
begin their work without any training, do con- 
siderable injury to several classes while they 
are learning the elements of their technique 
or learning that they can't teach, and find them- 
selves always without that substantial back- 
ground which hospital work means to the doctor. 
Partly no doubt because of the large number 
of mere drudges who enter the teaching pro- 
fession, partly also because of a misconception 
on the part of some principals, teachers are 
rarely given great responsibility. It is true 
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that a sensitive nature at once perceives enor- 
mous responsibility in the smallest details of the 
work; a great many teachers, I believe, have a 
keen sense of obligations not definitely "nomi- 
nated in the bond" and assume important and 
engrossing duties in the athletic, social, and 
moral life of the students. Some, however — 
far too many in the public schools — assume 
that their responsibility ends with the class- 
room. This is not altogether their fault, for 
the administration often fails to encourage a 
larger idea. 

The foregoing, I am aware, is a very hasty 
and imperfect characterization of teachers and 
their profession. By viewing the subject from 
these various angles, however — the different 
outstanding types, the hours, the pay, the use of 
vacations, conventional notions about teaching, 
preparation, and responsibilities — ^we may be 
able in a rough way to get a sort of perspective; 
so that, considering the teacher in relation to the 
pupil and the work, we may later discuss with 
profit some of the important problems before 
our American schools. 



CHAPTER VI 

SOME AMERICAN TRAITS 

In discussing what American schools may do, 
one must naturally consider what peculiar traits 
mark the development of the American people; 
and though a detailed account of these traits, 
with sufficient illustration, is impossible in so 
short a volume, it seems wise to note the most 
outstanding — if in a somewhat categorical 
manner — in order to keep the whole problem 
before us. For the American genius has made 
the American school; and whatever our schools 
become in the future will depend at bottom 
on what the American people become. Fur- 
ther, since what the people become depends 
in large measure on what the schools do, a 
consideration of the traits must obviously be 
followed by a discussion of the needs. 

There are many debatable points, of course, 
which I shall not attempt to cover. We may 
be brave, generous, vulgar, conceited, as many 
foreigners tell us we are, but these qualities are 
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so vague and so relative, especially when ap- 
plied to nations rather than to individuals, that 
it is unprofitable to discuss them; they are some- 
thing like the mysterious truths in which fortune- 
tellers traffic — ^we believe them if they are 
flattering; we doubt them if they are not. Again, 
there are qualities, such as our restless activity 
and our business shrewdness, which are so 
obvious that they hardly need to be stated. 
My intention, rather, is to discuss certain 
traits which discerning foreigners notice, but 
which, though outstanding, are not always 
clearly recognized by us. 

One of the first things that the "discerning 
foreigner" notices is our ethnic diversity. He 
notices, furthermore, that it exists in strati- 
fications; that the "melting-pot'' idea is a fiction, 
that our races do not merge in a "like- 
mindedness" peculiar to our original Anglo- 
Saxon stock. American democracy must be 
either a meaningless thing or it must be a 
federation of the ideals of its different parts — 
to quote Mr. Kallen,* "the perfection of the 
cooperative harmonies^ of European civiliza- 
tion." American like-mindedness, in other 



*Iii the Nation, February 18 and 25, 19x5. 
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words, must be a "multiplicity in a unity" if it 
is to exist at all. 

That such a like-mindedness already does 
exist, however, is increasingly evident. Though 
the Russians and Poles and Italians who have 
poured into our country have come with a way 
of expressing their desire for liberty far differ- 
ent from the way of the first settlers, though 
their race consciousness is indelible, they have, 
nevertheless, come with the same general im- 
pulse, to seek a larger, freer life. In spite of 
the clap-trap that is talked about "liberty** 
and "the home of the free," in spite of the vast 
numbers of low-grade foreigners whose notion 
of liberty crystallizes into high pay for little 
work, in spite of much business bondage to 
"the wheel of things," the idea of liberty is 
more national and more potent than we some- 
times realize. Our different races may express 
the idea differently from one another; they 
may not all feel as strongly as some of our fore- 
fathers did that liberty means that "all men 
are created free and equal" ;but the idea of liberty 
permeates their thinking and informs their insti- 
tutions. Perhaps the best proof of this is the 
hope one sees in the faces of Americans — a thing 
noticed at once by foreigners. This hope, 
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moreover, is not inspired merely by the exciting 
climate or by physical vigor. There is little 
merriment about it; Americans suffer a good 
deal from nervous indigestion and they pro- 
verbially don't know how to have a good time. 
Neither is their hopefulness the result merely 
of prosperity and their sense of material pos- 
sibilities. It goes deeper than that, else it 
would not persist as it does; it springs from a 
fundamental faith in mankind — a spiritual 
faith, which surprises Americans themselves 
no less than the world when it asserts itself in a 
crisis. It is a quality we shall have occasion to 
speak of later, for it is at the bottom of the move- 
ment so often called " the New America"; but first 
we must note the apparent contradiction of it. 
We must readily admit, for example, the 
truth of Mr. Kipling's lines in his poem, "An 
American" : 
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Calm-eyed he scoffs at sword and crown, 
Or panic-blinded stabs and slays: 

Blatant he bids the world bow down. 
Or cringing begs a crumb of praise; 

Or, sombre-drunk, at mine and mart. 
He dubs his dreary brethren Kings. 

His hands are black with blood: his heart 
Leaps, as a babe's, at little things." 
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This characterization stands in curious con- 
trast to the large-mindedness just suggested as 
fundamental in the American. At the same 
time that he has a large sense of values, in a 
vague but persistent way he has, in rather 
definite ways, a curiously small sense of values. 
He is impelled by a tremendous idea, but he is 
for the most part unaware. He sets too much 
store in material things; his view of life and the 
attention he gives to his living are too tempo- 
rary, too occasional; there is rarely a continuing, 
developing purpose, except in practical business 
affairs, to give a fair sense of values; his real 
existence is hand-to-mouth — he does not "see 
life steadily and see it whole." 

This list of symptoms is certainly well within 
bounds. Yet they are sufficiently alarming, 
even if we reject the graver diagnosis of cynics. 
The life which such symptoms suggest has 
made popular too many expressions like "get 
by," "put one over," while its participants too 
often justify themselves to themselves by saying 
they are practical men of business, that they 
haven^t time for theories (their word for ideas 
that don't "pay"); and they betray by their 
subway, quick-lunch faces that they haven't 
time, either, to live. These are widespread and 
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serious defects, so obvious that the foreigner^ 
if he is not very discerning, supposes them the 
whole story. They must be kept in mind as 
we discuss the problems of our education. 

A kind of "blanket" charge which foreigners 
make to cover these and other defects is that 
we have no culture. In large measure this is 
probably true; it is hard to understand how 
people who exist without really living can be 
cultured. It may be well to pause for a defi- 
nition of what our critics mean — especially 
since most of our schools profess that a large 
part of their work is "cultural."* 

The ordinary American view of culture is, 
no doubt, that it is a pretty adornment for the 
leisure class. This involves a knowledge, or at 
least a background, of the classics and a feeling 
for the "last enchantments of the Middle Age." 
As such it does nothing toward putting bread 
into people's mouths. It would be hard to 
convince a poor, overworked widow that her 
son might profit by a feeling for the "last en- 
chantments of the Middle Age." Further, it 
implies aloofness and intellectual snobbishness. 
No wonder that Americans are particularly out 
of sympathy with it, if this be culture. They 

^Meaning, usually, not vocational. See p. 6i. 
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have a healthy scorn for a race that is run "with- 
out dust and heat." 

But this view of culture, though it is held by a 
surprisingly great number of people, is not what 
our English critics mean. They refer rather 
tothe urbanity, the open-mindedness, the ability 
to "detach one's self from experience," which 
marks the educated man. It is what Matthew 
Arnold meant by "accessibility to ideas," the 
lack of which he deplored in the English "Philis- 
tine " of yesterday. It implies taste, judgment, 
toleration, modesty. In England it implies, too, 
at least a bowing acquaintance with the classics; 
but this is largely because the classics have been 
the chief part of English education for centuries. 
A study of the classics need not in itself produce 
culture, as can be demonstrated many times in 
England as well as in America. The culture of 
our English friends is chiefly an accumulated 
inheritance. A sentence in Mr. Lowes Dickin- 
son's Appearances makes the point clear. Speak- 
ing of culture, he says, "The things we do to 
maintain it might kill it; the things we do to 
kill it might preserve it." 

Culture, in other words, cannot be assumed 
just because Latin and Greek are part of the cur- 
riculum; it involves a state of the mind, a state of 
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the soul. And though it has been fostered more 
by the Humanities than by other things, we tend 
to lose sight of its essential nature when we iden- 
tify it with the ideas of the ancient world. For 
culture, if it is vital, must be a progressive thing. 
Primarily it is human. It is just because the 
Humanities called men away from a dead life of 
abstract ideas and spectral other-worldliness 
that they produced the activity of the Renais- 
sance; and this activity, as it accumulated a 
tradition, produced a culture which implies the 
classics. We are a little too prone nowadays, 
however, to imagine that what was a new bum- 
ing message for the people of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries will be potent with us. Or, 
if it is not potent, we condemn what we confuse 
with it — culture itself. It is as if we should 
condemn Christianity because Calvinism leaves 
us unstirred. 

We do not sufficiently realize that culture, 
like any fundamental characteristic of our life, 
involves the whole quest for truth and that it 
must be constantly reinvigorated by new and 
inspiring forms — by one interpretation of the 
classics in one age, by another interpretation in 
another age, by the classics always in our civiliza- 
tion; but by science, too, by whatever search 
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after truth there is which is not prescribed and 
circumscribed by immediate practical results. 
We are told, in answer, that culture implies the 
solitary dreamer, that it cannot whirl along with 
the busy world. This view, however, means a 
feeble acquiescence in the twilight of a dying 
culture. The life of the Renaissance, the parent 
of our civilization, our culture, included proba- 
bly a good many solitary dreamers, but it in- 
cluded chiefly men of untiring action. Leonardo 
da Vinci was not less cultured because he made 
the wheel barrow; Sir Walter Raleigh was not 
less able to "detach himself from experience" 
because he built practical fortifications and in- 
vented potent cordials. If culture means only 
a memory, an echo of times that were, it must 
of course be injured by engrossing, present-day 
activities; but as such it must inevitably grow 
fainter and die. The great thing about the 
culture of the Renaissance is that it was vital, 
growing, productive, that while men were en- 
gaged in all sorts of activities they were able to 
"see life steadily and see it whole," that, though 
they were both dreamers and men of practical 
affairs, they had at the same time what Mr. 
Augustine Birrell calls in another connection 
"catholicity of gaze." 
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There seem to be, then, three rather distinct 
views of culture. First, there is the twilight 
thrill of it — the adornment for the leisurely aloof. 
Next, there is the urbanity and open-mindedness 
so characteristic of the educated Englishman. 
Finally, there is the living, productive culture, 
which implies the second and a little more. It 
means not merely knowledge, but sympathy and 
spiritual insight; it involves always a realization 
of the lesson of history — ^that all life is one, that 
an isolated part becomes atrophied, and that 
life is progressive, if with much reversion, tow- 
ards higher ends. The "light" is not the light 
of the moon, but of the sun — it produces. 

Of the first of these kinds of culture there is 
probably more in America than the strayed 
traveller suspects — especially among those in 
close touch with the European inheritance. Of 
the second the same thing may be said. In both 
cases, however, the individuals are too few and 
too scattered to exert great influence. Amer- 
icans, gregarious, imitative, seeking always the 
abnormally normal, have fallen over backward 
in their fear of singularity: they are ashamed of 
superiority; they are so afraid of becoming "high 
brows" that they become "low brows"; and 
they excuse themselves by imagining that, if 
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they are nothing else, they are genuine. The 
third kind of culture cannot, of course, exist 
without the second; it is merely the second vi- 
talized. Yet, with that curious contradiction of 
small-mindedness and large-mindedness, the 
American people, especially in the Middle West, 
give many signs of a potential, if not realized, 
culture of the highest kind. First of all, it is 
distinctly noticeable that they are aware of the 
lack, that they know that they need culture. 
Mr. Lowes Dickinson, recording a conversation 
with some Canadians, pictures a passionate 
appeal, articulate as follows:* "We know that 
without it everything else is of no avail. We 
bluster and brag about education on this side of 
the Atlantic. But in our heart of hearts we 
know that we have missed the one thing need- 
ful." "Meaning by Culture?'* queries Mr. 
Dickinson. "Meaning Aristotle instead of 
Agriculture, Homer instead of Hygiene, Shakes- 
peare instead of the Stock Exchange, Bacon 
instead of Banking, Plato instead of Paedagogics! 
Meaning intellect before intelligence, thought 
before dexterity, discovery before invention! 
Meaning the only thing that is really practical, 
ideas; and the only thing that is really human, 

* Appearances^ New York, 19 14. 
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the Humanities! • . . Preserve the integ- 
rity of the human mind!" 

It is true that there are some who fondly sup- 
pose that the trick can be turned by building 
public libraries and by organizing busy-body 
reading and lecturing circles. Again, there are 
a great many who reveal their destitution by a 
very noisy, uncultured assertion that we already 
have a flourishing culture — usually of the 
"bang-up" variety. More important still, cul- 
ture implies an accumulated mental inheritance; 
being diverse, we cannot take the English in- 
heritance over; and we have no past worth 
speaking of in this connection. Any American 
culture, then, which is more than an echo must 
be largely potential as yet. Fortunately for us, 
we have the intelligence and dexterity which, 
though in many cases they blind us to the deeper 
value of intellect and thought, are not necessarily 
antagonistic to such qualities, any more than 
they were among the Elizabethans; they should 
help us, as our potential culture is gradually 
realized, to preserve ourselves from the mere 
outward manners of culture. We are in a fa- 
vorable position to avoid one of the serious limi- 
tations of English culture. It has been sufiicient 
unto itself and so in a certain degree has denied 
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itself. With one coast looking toward Japan, 
China, and India, with the other facing Europe, 
and with an increasing number of citizens eager 
in their search for truth and beauty — ^whatever 
the source — ^we ought to be peculiarly fitted, 
should a latter-day Erasmus appear amongst 
us, to develop a large and living culture. At 
present we are inclined to patronize Asia and to 
show filial contempt for the dotage of Europe, 
but there is spreading rapidly a large-minded- 
ness, a "cathoHcity of gaze," which, though it 
has directed its energies largely along political 
and social lines, is informed by both an intellec- 
tual and a religious spirit. The "New America " 
promises to produce a new culture and a new 
religion. 

For the "New America'* is not an exaggera- 
tion or fond dream. It is typified by a great 
tide of reform — a tide bringing with it all the 
flotsam and jetsam of shipwreck statesmen and 
pinchbeck preachers, but also a great purging 
flood. Wherever we turn, we see it working, in 
politics, in business, in society, in religion, work- 
ing its way into hidden comers and washing out 
the dead things and dead ideas of ages. Some 
call it madness — madness masquerading under 
the banner of progress; and certainly there have 
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been many proofs to support the assertion. . But 
others see behind the folly — behind' 'thV^gft: 
saved-quick religion and the opportunist legislk-,-** ., 
tion— a tremendous growing force which will ' ':/ 
bear down and outlive the little skirmishes 
against it. Twenty years ago there was a 
reasonable doubt in men's minds : was the light 
real, or was it only a will-o'-the-wisp, or perhaps 
a theatrical display, like some gigantic Broad- 
way of the spirit ? Now the whole country is 
flooded with its rays; the meaning is clear; no 
longer only the young men, but the middle-aged 
men — the young men of twenty years ago who 
understood — are filled with the new energy. 
The question no longer is, "Is the *New Amer- 
ica' a reality?" but, "What part have we in the 
*New America?'" 

In all this renascent movement little has 
changed more rapidly than education, both as 
regards men's ideas of it and as regards the 
actual expressions of it. No age, of course, has 
a monopoly of change; it would be grotesque to 
say that the educational America of 1895 was 
the same as that of 1875. Relatively speaking, 
however, we may say, I think, that the teacher 
of 1875 found himself in 1895, even though he 
had changed little in methods and in conception 
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of his wferk, a person who understood the ways 
of -ah -.only imperceptibly changed condition; 
V-wiHereas the teacher of 1895, unless he has 
changed fundamentally or unless he was one 
of the pioneers — ^well, he may not find himself 
out of place, for he does not always see that the 
place is not the same, but those who live in the 
spirit of to-day find him very much out of 
place. For the worthy reactionaries there is, 
of course, a great deal to be said. The unworthy 
reactionaries, however, do not realize that "vo- 
cational training," against which they are par- 
ticularly violent, is only a showy outpost of the 
new education, that the great value of present 
educational ideas is that they do not limit their 
view to a brief time and a narrow experience, 
but that they look far into the past as well as 
far into the future. For men living in the spirit 
of these ideas vocational training is not enough; 
neither is discipline; neither is culture, especially 
a dead culture. They must have all, none at 
the expense of another, for they are all part of a 
larger conception and none can valuably exist 
without the others. 

As we look back over the preceding chapters, 
the brief account of American secondary edu- 
cation and the rough estimate of American 
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traits, certain needs stand out with a good deal 
of clearness. Our schools must take account of 
the fundamental diversity in our population 
at the same time that they lay hold of the prin- 
ciples which bid fair, in the New America, to 
produce a national like-mindedness. In addi- 
tion, there must be less waste; we must turn 
our bent for the practical to a more efficient 
administration of education; and this implies 
not only a careful adjustment of the work, but 
also an insistence on competent teachers. Fi- 
nally, the curriculum, the methods, and the out- 
side life of the pupils must be so arranged as to 
promote, not merely to permit, the develop- 
ment of the individual's capacities. These 
needs, in the light of the idea that education 
means growth through production, at once 
suggest a great number of problems. It is my 
purpose in the following chapters to discuss 
some of those which seem to me especially im- 
mediate and national in connection with second- 
ary schools. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE SCHOOL OF TaMORROW 

From the foregoing, if the argument is sound, 
it follows that the American school of to-morrow 
must take into, account the whole adolescent 
life of the pupil. Its primary aim is to promote 
his or her best growth as an individual in the 
community; and it must shape its work, no 
matter how extreme the changes involved, to 
realize as nearly as possible this large aim. In 
discussing the problems relating to the teacher, 
the curriculum, and such other questions, we 
must constantly bear in mind that they are not 
isolated problems, but part of a larger problem 
—the pupil's whole life. 

One of the most conspicuous features of 
modem educators, as contrasted with those of 
yesterday, is that they are beginning clearly to 
recognize that the education of their pupils not 
only implies an organized scheme of mental, 
physical, and moral training, but takes into 
account, as well, the vague, unorganized edu- 

104 
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cation which the pupil picks up outside of 
school. It is not quite fair, perhaps, to point 
out that a pupil spends over 50 per cent, of 
his daily waking hours away from school, for 
an hour of directed activity has more formative 
value than an hour of haphazard activity; but 
when the long vacations are considered, it is 
within bounds to say that the education derived 
outside of school is as important in determining 
the pupil's growth as the education derived at 
school. For the majority of our secondary 
pupils the old days of home chores have passed; 
they find much free time in which to do what 
they like. Excessive athletics, "movies," street 
idleness, and secret societies claim far too great 
a proportion of their attention. 

It may be that the school is not responsible 
for the pupil after he leaves its precincts — this 
is at present a debated question — but if the 
potent outside education, of the home or of the 
street, runs counter to the school work and so 
renders that work futile, the school is only just 
holding its own; while, if the outside life may 
be turned into channels that will benefit the 
school work, authorities must obviously at- 
tempt to influence outside life even if they do 
not stand responsible. 
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Various ways of effecting such influence have 
been suggested. "The solution of this whole 
problem," says one writer, "undoubtedly lies 
in the enlargement of the activities of the school. 
Several schools have wisely provided for the 
organization, under the sanction of the school 
Itself, of a great deal of outside work. In some 
cases this work is very closely allied to school 
work. Thus boys are given supervision and 
credit for gardening, and even for more ambi- 
tious agricultural work. Students who have 
some talent for music are encouraged to take 
music at home or in voluntary after-school 
classes. The publication of a school paper, the 
continuation of shop-work after regular school 
hours, the opening of a school study room in the 
evening are all forms of outside activity which 
are promoted with success at different centres.'** 
Another suggestion is the extension of the 
school into an all-year institution. Still another 
is that pupils should be required to do more 
work, so that practically all their time will be 
filled. 

None of these suggestions is quite adequate. 
All of them, especially the last two, emphasize 

*C. H. Judd, Chap. V in Report of the Commissioner of EdueatioUf 
1913. 
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control rather than stimulus; they forget that a 
growing child must be left to its own devices 
for a large part of each day; they tend to insti- 
tutionalize the individual. The defect may 
be readily observed in those boarding-schools 
where the boy is under close supervision every 
minute of the day. It would seem more im- 
portant for the school to exert its surplus ener- 
gies in bringing the home to a realization of its 
responsibilities. In this connection the public 
school may take a leaf from the private school; 
for friendly and effective cooperation between 
the home and the private school, though not 
universal, is fairly common. The task is far 
greater in a large public institution, but it is of 
paramount importance. 

Thanks to a fourth suggestion, moreover, the 
task is not quite so Utopian as it sounds. The 
parent is usually willing, but does not know 
what to do. If the school curriculum, however, 
gives the pupil stimulating "leads," many 
children, if not all, will find useful interests. It 
may be helpful sometimes for the school to 
supervise and give credit for accomplishment in 
following out these interests, but it is essential 
that the majority of boys and girls should learn 
to develop a wise use of their free time without 
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an eye constantly fixed on emulation and re- 
ward. Too close supervision and appraisal, 
moreover, tend to prescribe too narrow limits; 
the teacher, by his very maturity, cannot al- 
ways appreciate the value of apparently mean- 
ingless play. He should be contented if the 
child in its outside activities is interested, busy, 
out of mischief and vice, and showing in its 
regular work normal signs of growth. Close 
touch with the child's parents will inform him 
better than graded "results." His part, be- 
sides keeping in touch with the home, is to pro- 
vide a curriculum which gives sufficient "leads." 
If he worries too much about loose ends, about 
a stray wasted minute, he runs the danger of 
regulating the whole time and so, in the end, 
wasting all the minutes. 

We must realize, then, the strong obligation 
of the school, not to organize the pupil's free 
time, but to organize his school work in such a 
way that it will invade his free time. The first 
problem before us, therefore, is to inquire what 
such an organization may be. 

First of all, there should be in our public edu- 
cation a continuous system, well articulated and 
running from the primary school through the 
university. By it a great amount of waste may 
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be avoided. In this continuous scheme the sec- 
ondary school holds the pivotal place. ''Higher 
education, as well as elementary education, 
is peculiarly dependent on the high school."* 
For without it the primary school seeks its 
lowest level, while the college is isolated and 
formless. It is therefore a pernicious condi- 
tion when the college, as too often at present,t 
restricts the scope of the secondary school to 
suit its special needs or when the elementary 
school, as is sometimes the case, does not fit for 
the school above. If all children went through 
all three degrees of education, the college obvi- 
ously should control the situation. As matters 
stand, however, especially since the college is 
not the logical conclusion of education for the 
majority of citizens and since the high school is 
coming more and more to be the logical conclu- 
sion except for the proletariat, the primary 
school must adjust its work and the college its 
demands to the needs of the secondary school. 

The aim of such a system, we may again re- 
mind ourselves, is to promote the growth of the 
individual in the community. Such growth 



^Report of the General Education Board, 1902-1914. 

tFortunately this condition is rapidly passing, even in conserva- 
tive Eastern colleges. 
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means the development of his capacities, and it 
implies both direct preparation for life, through 
a trade, business, or a profession, and indirect, 
through taste, judgment, character. The first 
of these may vary greatly with the special needs 
of the community — especially in a country of 
such diverse activities as America; the second, 
though it is not greatly affected by the same 
variations, may often be best developed in one 
individual by work widely different from that 
valuable in developing the moral and cultural 
life of another individual. The high school, 
since it holds the pivotal place, must regard 
both of these kinds of preparation. It may not 
wisely devote itself wholly to general education 
or wholly to vocational training. It must pro- 
vide both: whether its students are going to 
college or directly into life, it must give them at 
least the elements of a general education; and 
since the majority do not go to college, it must 
offer, as well, special technical forms of educa- 
tion. 

The arrangement of secondary school work 
involves two questions of time: (i) the number 
of years included in the course; and (2) the num- 
ber of hours in the school day and months in the 
school year. 
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In regard to the first of these we must note, 
at the outset, the rapid rise of the ^^ Junior 
High School." At present the majority of 
public high schools provide a four-year course, 
but the tendency toward a six-year course seems 
both wise and inevitable. Work in the seventh 
and eighth grades loses much of its effective- 
ness, especially among those who are going on 
to higher work, if it is not closely associated 
with the work of the ninth to twelfth grades. 
The dignity and seriousness of the years 
ahead, full of work, are a great incentive as 
compared with the years behind, full of play. 
Another important argument is that much of 
the beginning work in secondary school subjects 
(in Latin, history, grammar, for instance) is 
better suited to children of twelve or thirteen 
than to children of fourteen or fifteen, and that 
this work should properly be part of a continu- 
ous course in one school. These points have 
long been appreciated by private schools, many 
of which offer six-year courses. Some public 
schools are tending toward five-year and six- 
year programmes. In the following discussion 
I shall assume what promises to be soon a 
fairly universal fact: the six-year secondary 
school. 
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At present the junior high school usually in- 
cludes the two years which hitherto have been 
the seventh and eighth grades of the elementary 
school. There is no reason, however, as the 
junior school is more and more assimilated into 
the regular high school, why the six years should 
be divided into periods of two and four years. 
A modification that has met with a good deal of 
approval is a division into four and two, repre- 
senting, respectively, pupils from twelve to 
sixteen and from sixteen to eighteen. The 
advantages of this arrangement are that a pupil 
not going to college can get through by sixteen 
a high school course which, though it ends with 
the tenth grade instead of the twelfth, is con- 
siderably more than two years beyond the 
eighth grade of the elementary school; that it 
tempts into secondary schools a number who 
under the old scheme invariably stopped with 
the primary school, at the age of fourteen; that 
it sends pupils at an early age, yet sufficiently 
equipped, to vocational schools; and that, by 
offering two points of completion, at the end of 
four and of six years respectively, it adapts 
itself to the widely varying standards of ad- 
mission to American colleges. 

The plan, however, has two serious defects. 
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First, It invites colleges to maintain low stand- 
ards: it encourages an increase in what we 
have already too much of, the high school mas- 
querading as a college and bestowing degrees; 
and this would work incalculable harm to the 
quality of our professional schools. Second, 
since the four-year course, not the six-year, 
would obviously be the one to send pupils to 
advanced vocational schools, preHminary tech- 
nical work would be introduced, not in the last 
part of a six-year course after at least three 
years of general education, but in the last part 
of a four-year course*; and when it is recalled 
that this four-year period is to begin in the sev- 
enth grade instead of the ninth, it becomes 
clear that a pupil would start his vocational 
work at the age of thirteen or fourteen, before he 
had time for even a smattering of general 
secondary school education. This condition 
would certainly be unfortunate in a country 
where the tendency is to rush too early for prac- 
tical results. Pushed to its logical conclusion, 
it would mean that graduates from the six-year 
course, by analogy, would enter professional 
schools at once and thus largely eliminate the 

*This is claimed as an adoantage by many advocates of the 
scheme. 
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college*. In our haste to save time we may 
waste it. Three years of general education, 
as a minimum, for all secondary pupils, whether 
they are going into a trade, a business, or a pro- 
fession, is not a waste of time; it is a necessity 
if we are to develop good citizenship. 

The six-year course, divided into two equal 
halves, with the first (or "junior") half wholly 
devoted to general education and the second 
(or "senior'*) half general or vocational accord- 
ing to need, seems to the present writer a more 
rational scheme.f It presents the advantages 
without the disadvantages of the four and two 
plan. There is of course the apparent defect 
that vocational training could not be begun till 
the pupil was in the tenth grade; but this is not 
necessarily a defect. The way to save time is 
to improve methods, to utilize vacations, and to 
permit individuals to go at their own best rate, 
not at the slow rate of the class. The way to 



*There is no space here to point out fully how unfortunate this 
result would be; but it should be noticed that, even if the secondary 
school were extended, as in France and Germany, to include much 
of the college work, we should still lack, as they lack, the positive 
social and cultural benefits of the college. 

fXhis does not mean that the junior school should not contain 
technical or manual work — ^"vocational" as opposed to " classi- 
cal" — but that it should not attempt vocatumal training. For a 
discussion of studies suited to this scheme see the chapter on 
^'Curriculum," p. 154. 
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lose time in the end is to force general education 
out of our schools by crowding vocational work 
into the early years. 

The question of the length of the school year 
depends a good deal on the school day. There 
is an immemorial prejudice in favor of a whole 
holiday on Saturday, but if there is only play, 
half of the day is usually wasted, as few children 
can stand, with beneficial results, a whole day 
of exercise. Two half holidays a week, instead 
of a whole holiday, is a much more satisfactory 
arrangement; and some schools have already 
adopted this plan. Similarly, it seems better, if 
study and exercise are to be at all supervised, that 
the pupil should remain at school, for play as well 
as study, during a large part of the afternoon. 

Both of these plans, however, have two serious 
disadvantages: those who are needed to help in 
the household work at home should be able to 
get through their schooling as early as possible; 
and extra expense is involved, either in carfares 
or in lunch, if the pupil is to be at school during 
the afternoon and on Saturdays. Some schools, 
especially in large cities, will have to continue 
to close at one-thirty or two o'clock, but they 
can at least make it attractive and possible for 
pupils to return in the afternoon for both study 
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and play; while all private schools and those 
public schools which draw on the immediate 
neighborhood can frankly assume a school day 
from nine to five, with half holidays on Wednes- 
day and Saturday. Moreover, since the ideal 
school is a centre of the community, not a de- 
tached, isolated institution, and since every con- 
siderable community should have an adequate 
school, it is to be hoped that conditions will soon 
allow the extended school day in almost every 
part of the country. I shall therefore assume 
the shorter day as only a temporary necessity in 
some cases and the longer day as the standard. 

It seems to be fairly well agreed that a pupil 
of secondary school age is capable of six or seven 
hours of book work a day, that two hours are 
quite sufficient for organized play, and that 
almost any amount of time may be spent, with- 
out overstrain, on outside mechanical or manual 
activities. Suppose, then, that our day from 
nine to five were divided somewhat as follows: 

9-1: (four hours): Recitation and Study, with 
appropriate intervals for recess and physical 
training. 

1-2: Lunch Hour. 

2-3 : Supervised Study. 

3-5 : Supervised Athletics. 
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If the recitations;were all finished by one o'clock, 
those who had to could go home. The afternoon 
being in a nature voluntary, the pupil might 
read or work in the shops during the hour from 
two to three, with the privilege of getting help 
in his studies at that time, while the school 
library, shops, etc., should be open all afternoon 
for those who would not spend the maximum of 
two hours on the playground. By five o'clock 
a pupil of normal capacity would have had four 
to five hours of book work, an hour or so of 
outside activity, and an hour or so of vigorous 
play. In most instances an additional hour and 
a half would be spent in evening study. With 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons at his 
disposal, either at school or outside, the pupil 
would have plenty of free time to follow up his 
tastes, especially if his studies were directed, in 
content and method, with reference to his in- 
dividual growth. At present he has too much 
time; and since there is not always an attempt 
to stimulate his best interests, but merely to re- 
press his worst, he wanders aimlessly, sometimes 
viciously, through most of his free time — the 
whole afternoon and all of Saturday — or, about 
as bad, indulges in an orgy of athletics. 
To many it seems that a continuation of such 
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a scheme right through the whole year, with 
three or four brief vacations, would be better 
than the present system of eight or nine months. 
There are several strong objections, however, 
to school all the year round. The first and most 
potent is that it could not be arranged at present 
for financial reasons if for no other. In agricul- 
tural regions pupils have to stop to help in the 
farm labor. Further, it is good for pupils to 
spend a long period each year away from school. 
Even if they are wholly idle, they at least escape 
the grave danger of becoming institutionalized; 
while travel or a summer camp, if they can afford 
either, or healthful work of some kind will bring 
them back in the autumn better informed, more 
self-reliant, readier for the adjustment which 
must eventually take place when they leave 
school altogether. We must not forget that 
any school, no matter how much we strive to 
connect it with the life of the community, is 
academic and an institution^ and that an overdose 
of it paralyzes the individual. In addition, 
with a schedule of hours somewhat like that 
given above, the average pupil could cover 
thoroughly the work that may reasonably be 
expected in a secondary school. As most of our 
schools are now arranged, the pupil does not 
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cover the work in a satisfactory way. The logi- 
cal conclusion is, on the one hand, to lengthen 
the school year, or, what seems far better, to 
lengthen the school day, including an oppor- 
tunity for supervised study and an intelligent 
control of athletics. 

Nine months, then, seems to be a sufficient 
school year— running say from September loth to 
June 20th, with ten days' vacation at Christmas 
and a week at the end of March.* To make 
the scheme complete, however, many schools — 
especially those in rural districts, where agri- 
culture can best be studied in the summer — 
should offer a summer course of six or seven 
weeks, for work in which pupils could get credit, 
so that, with an additional hour or so every day 
during the winter, the ambitious boy or girl 
could finish the six-year course in five, or even 
four, years. 

The equipment for such a school as I have 
been discussing would not be so expensive as 
may appear. In rural districts, to be sure, 
though land could be procured, the school 
might be at some expense for a library, but this 
might be arranged for in conjunction with a 

^Naturally these dates would have to be shifted to suit peculiar 
climates, but they are reasonable for practically the whole country. 
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public library, a necessary institution in every 
village. The really difficult item of expense 
would be an adequate playground for a school 
in a large city. The only answer that can be 
given is that the playground is a most important 
part of the equipment and that the school must 
do the best it can. Other items would not be 
greatly different from those already borne by 
our school appropriations. 

This "school of to-morrow," it will be ob- 
served, is' not very unlike some of our better 
institutions, both public and private. With 
allowance for special local needs, they could 
easily make their systems identical with the one 
just outlined. It will be equally observed, on 
the other hand, that many of our schools are 
widely dissimilar. Some lack the equipment 
and have no visible means of getting it; some 
run for only a few months in the year; some, no 
matter what the equipment, struggle along in a 
condition bordering on intellectual destitution. 
"Within a few miles of the borders of a city 
with a magnificent school system, with palarial 
buildings, with trained teachers and supervisors, 
with elaborate library and technical equipment, 
with careful health supervision of its children, 
in short, with every conceivable educational 
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opportunity, may be found the educational 
facilities of a backwoods civilization. For the 
most part there is no such thing as a state 
standard of education, not to speak of a na- 
tional standard."* 

Obviously, what we need right off is wider 
state control. But suppose that we had such 
control to an extent sufficient to raise the level 
of the impoverished sections, the question at 
once arises whether it would not lower the level 
of the already flourishing sections. And this 
at once raises the question of federal control. 

There is so much to be said from a variety 
of angles on these two questions that it is im- 
possible here to discuss them in detail. We 
may do well, however, to remind ourselves of 
certain characteristics of our government and of 
the people who make and change our govern- 
ment. For a long time to come, it is improbable, 
especially in the eastern part of the country, 
that we shall relinquish entirely the local, 
district authority which has been characteristic 
of both our educational and our political govern- 
ment. There are tendencies, however, espe- 
cially in the West, to give the state increasing 
control. In some cases this control may have 

*Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1913. 
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gone too far: it tends to take away from the 
community the necessary stimulus that comes 
from responsibility, competition, and self-sup- 
port. In a remoter sense it tends to obliterate 
the individuaHty of the community — then that 
of the family and finally that of the individual. 
Yet the state needs more than an advisory ca- 
pacity. It seems a reasonable adjustment for 
the state to assume actual control, but to en- 
courage wherever possible local control. Mere 
legislation accomplishes even less in education 
than in the regulation of business. The impor- 
tant thing is the attitude of the State Board. 
If it is a political creature, it is of course worth- 
less, but if it represents appointment or election 
apart from party changes,* it may reasonably 
produce in a given state a sufficient uniformity 
without a "dead uniformity.** 

State uniformity, however, would be far from 
national uniformity. Yet, though federal con- 
trol is much farther from realization than state 
control, sufficient uniformity could be accom- 
plished without direct national government 
control of education. In a country which has 
long believed in some degree of "states* rights** 

*As, for instance, the United States Supreme Court and several 
municipal boards of education. 
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and which is made up of diverse ethnic units, 
complete federal control, even in a representa- 
tive body, would probably be unwise. Such a 
body, moreover, would be unwieldy, would 
have more inspection than legislation to attend 
to, and would tend to become a "circumlocu- 
tion office/* A more feasible scheme would be 
to provide for a federal commission representing 
six or eight sections of the country, divisions 
larger than states, which, working from Wash- 
ington, would greatly increase the distributing 
efficiency of the commissioner. This commis- 
sion, though it exercised only an advisory ca- 
pacity, would be able to exert a great influence 
for uniformity: through the sectional repre- 
sentatives the state boards could keep in touch 
with each other, while the sections would have 
an opportunity to cooperate with one another 
through their representatives working directly 
with the Chief Commissioner. 

The question of how much State control or 
federal influence is desirable depends, of course, 
on how great uniformity is wise. There seems 
to be a vanishing point of usefulness in "stand- 
ardization,'' whether in business or education. 
Its defects, as well as its merits, may be well 
observed in the educational systems of Europe. 1 
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It must be kept in mind, however, that a reason- 
able uniformity does not necessarily involve 
rigid, mechanical standardization. Whatever 
is done, the diversity of our country, geographic 
and ethnic, must be recognized; above all the 
individual pupil, not the "system," must be 
developed. At present, however, our danger 
seems to be too little, rather than too much, 
central control. We are not only naturally 
diverse, but almost wantonly diverse. We may 
rest assured that our ineradicable differences 
and our " fierce spirit of liberty** will safeguard 
us against the worst evils of central authority. 

The foregoing, it will be observed, deals pri- 
marily with the public high school. With cer- 
tain modifications, however, it applies to those 
schools which seem to have an important future 
in the "New America.** It is necessary, before 
taking up special problems, to say a word about 
different types of schools. 

The public high school, which is already the 
dominant type, promises in the future to be- 
come the most important part of our whole 
educational system. Among private institu- 
tions, the boarding-school seems to be the only 
one with a logical place of importance. With 
the existence of our large cities, there must 
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be many pupils so placed that a wholesome life, 
with the mental, physical, and moral combined 
to produce the best results, is an impossibility. 
For those who can afford private education, 
the modem boarding-school, not the old insti- 
tution of penal nature, is an obvious boon. For 
the private day-school, on the other hand, the 
case is not so clear. Just as soon as the high 
school supplies what the private school supplies, 
as in many cases it is already doing, there will 
be only a negligible argument for the private 
day-schooL There is no doubt, of course, that 
there will long be a small demand for special 
types of schools — tutoring schools, private day- 
schools, country day-schools, military boarding- 
schools, and, in the public field, what is known 
as "supplementary classes" for backward pupils. 
In addition, certain kinds of technical schools — 
manual training, agricultural, etc. — ^will claim 
their places. This demand will be dictated, 
however, by special needs — such as the social 
need, whether real or fictitious — and will not 
greatly affect the main current of secondary 
education. A more important demand, tem- 
porarily at least, is that for denominational 
schools; and so long as religion is entirely ex- 
cluded from public schools, there will certainly 
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be a considerable number of denominational 
schools, whether supported by the church, as in 
the case of the parochial schools, or by the 
pupils' fees, as in the case of the "church" 
boarding-schools. There are signs, however, 
that, with the great demand for religion in the 
"New America," there is growing an apprecia- 
tion that a quite undenominational religious 
instruction is possible; that, indeed, it is more 
important than the conventional, denomina- 
tional instruction.* If this appreciation con- 
tinues to grow at its present rate, it is not 
unthinkable that before very long public as well 
as private schools will in the majority of cases 
satisfy the demand for religious instruction. 

In all of these connections the question of co- 
education is an important one. Over 99 per 
cent, of the public schools, less than 50 per cent, 
of the private, are co-educational. The tend- 
ency, on the whole, seems to be toward separa- 
tion. Against it, however, there is the strong 
argument that men and women belong together, 
that boys and girls are not separated in their 
homes, that the artificial barriers set up by 
education only aggravate the sex evils which 
abound. We must not forget, on the other 

*This question will be treated more fully in Chapter XIL 
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hand, that boys and girls do not develop in the 
same way, that though they belong together in 
infancy and maturity, there may reasonably 
be a period when they do not, when — to use the 
figure of the spiral expressive of intellectual 
development — they are on opposite sides of the 
column. The best proof of this is that a great 
many girls of fourteen or fifteen are just at a 
period of intense, almost morbid, moral develop- 
ment, whereas boys at that time of life are com- 
monly in what is known as the "hog age.*' The 
close association of boys and girls in families 
does not seem to lessen this condition, any more 
than the earnestness of dawning manhood in 
boys of seventeen seems to ameliorate the 
fudge-party flippancy in girls of the same age. 
Moreover, we must remember that the school, 
except in a few private cases, cannot remotely 
resemble a family; the large public school ought 
not to assume that it is in loco parentis. Fi- 
nally, the fact remains that co-education does 
not generally work at present. It is a necessary 
evil, with certain benefits; but where possible, 
it should be avoided in secondary schools. 

If one may chance a prophecy, then, the 
schools of to-morrow, with negligible excep- 
tions, will be the public high school and the 
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private boarding-school — ^not co-educational, 
undenominational, seeking by instruction, by 
supervision, and by cooperation with the home, 
to provide for the individual a mental, moral, 
and physical life so united as to promote effici- 
ency and character. In the public school, rea- 
sonable uniformity will be achieved only by a 
state control which recognizes the necessity of 
local authority in local problems and by a strong 
representative federal supervision. The private 
school will be largely exempt from such control 
and supervision; but if it does not of itself satisfy 
the public demands, it will provide its own down- 
fall, since its sole reason for existence is that it 
oflFers a better education than the public school, 
an education that is worth paying for over and 
above taxes. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE TEACHER PROBLEM 

One of the chief problems in our educational 
world has to do with the teacher. We may 
have competent school boards, wisely articu- 
lated curricula, home cooperation, willing 
pupils — yet the school will suffer fundamentally 
if the teachers are inefficient. An individual 
pupil may get a good education outside of school 
in spite of his teachers, but the schooling of the 
mass will depend on the quality of the teaching; 
the stream will not rise above its source. This 
point, moreover, is of special importance to us 
in America. In spite of the improvement in the 
training of teachers during the past twenty 
years, we still underestimate the necessary 
qualifications; we are busy discussing the needs 
of the pupil in a way that seems to take the 
teacher for granted. 

Professor G. H. Palmer, in his famous little 
essay, "The Ideal Teacher," says that a teacher 
should have "an aptitude for vicariousness, an 

139 
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already accumulated wealth [of knowledge], an 
ability to invigorate life through knowledge, 
and a readiness to be forgotten." It is not to 
be expected, of course, that we should find all of 
these excellences, perfectly developed, in any 
one teacher. The question is, do we find them 
as frequently as we may reasonably expect? 
Probably we do, if we consider the conditions 
under which teachers work.* Since these con- 
ditions are not immutable, however, we may 
reasonably expect more competent teachers if 
we are willing to change the conditions. Partly 
because of conditions, partly because of mis- 
conceptions of teaching (which naturally have 
reacted on the conditions), American teachers, 
we have seen in Chapter V, have several con- 
spicuous defects. How may these defects be 
remedied ? Is it important to do so f 

The complacent acquiescence of the parent is 
a curious absurdity. He admits that the most 
important thing in the life of the community 
is education; he realizes that reform and prog- 
ress depend not so much on what he is as on 
what his child becomes; he agrees that a large 
part of the public revenue should be appro- 
priated for education; and yet he does not seem 

*See Chapter V, pp. 78-85. 
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to see at all clearly the obvious conclusion: that 
our teachers must be the best men and women 
in the community. He frequently takes an 
interest in schools, especially in the buildings, 
in questions of sanitation, of athletics, and of 
studies; but only rarely does he realize that 
in education, as in warfare, "the man behind 
the gun" is the chief consideration. The 
point is not ignored, but relatively it is much 
neglected. 

Obviously the problem is important. The 
question of how the defects may be remedied 
may best be taken up as we discuss the various 
parts of the problem in detail. 

A first step, if we are to attract the best men 
and women of the community, is to provide 
higher pay for teachers of exceptional ability. 
It is true that the majority of men and women 
in the teaching profession do not desire great 
riches; it is equally true that, if it were possible 
for a teacher to make a great deal of money, the 
profession would be crowded with just the wrong 
sort of persons. A good teacher, like a good 
doctor, must think chiefly of giving, not re- 
ceiving; what receiving there is must be chiefly 
a chance to give more. 

Here, however, comes, with twofold impor- 
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tance, the point that a comfortable salary should 
be a possibility. If a man is forced to live a 
life, not of reasonable economy, but of narrow 
economy, he feels the constant daily pressure in 
such a way that there is a strong chance of his 
becoming a drudge. Every dollar counts: he 
thinks twice before he buys a book or makes a 
journey or allows himself any special comforts. 
If he is married, with several children, every 
cent counts: the wife must wear herself out 
doing the work of two or three women; food 
and clothing must be reduced to the lowest 
terms, sometimes to insufficiency; the husband's 
spare time must be spent, not in recreation or 
study, but in chores and in exhausting tutoring. 
All this he does not greatly heed, perhaps, 
if he is a dedicated spirit; but the parent 
whose child is in his care ought to heed it. 
For the gradual, wearing, narrowing influence 
of such a life — except in the sense that a 
certain amount of adversity chastens — cannot 
produce a teacher of wide interests and expan- 
sive nature, a teacher who can stimulate and 
lead as well as correct the activities of vigorous 
children. 

The second reason is not less important. If a 
man looks ahead before taking the plunge, he 
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may well hesitate at the thought of the possi- 
bilities — or impossibilities — in the teaching pro- 
fession. If he is an ambitious man, he certainly 
hesitates. It is not merely that he wishes the 
material comforts, the security in old age, and 
the chance for his family to Hve without hard 
labor, which a high salary would insure; he 
sees that the financial straits of a low salary 
would condemn him to a life in which he could 
not realize the best that is in him. He may be 
potentially what we call a "dedicated spirit** 
and yet hesitate for this very reason, that he 
would not be able to dedicate himself wholly 
to his work since he would have to dedicate a 
large part of his time to making both ends meet. 
Moreover, there is a good deal of twaddle talked 
about dedication. A man usually does what 
he wants to if he can so contrive: he is a banker, 
or a lawyer, or a minister, or a teacher because 
he wants to be one, not because of noble resigna- 
tion. Any worthy calling, naturally, as life 
itself, requires resignation and dedication, but 
is not in itself completely a resignation so much 
as a fulfilment of desire at its best. In addition, 
if we consider the facts as they exist at present, 
the truly dedicated spirit is so rare that our 
great army of teachers must be made up for the 
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most part of men and women who are dedicated 
only to a certain degree. The fact is, whatever 
it ought to be, that a good many of the best men 
and women in the community do shy off from 
the teaching profession, in spite, frequently, of 
inclinations toward it; and one potent reason is 
that there is no possibility of a reasonably com- 
fortable salary. 

Just what is a reasonably comfortable salary 
varies of course with the cost of living and with 
individual tastes. Probably the average income 
of teachers is as high as the average pay of 
doctors. Call this $i,scx), it is barely more than 
a living wage for a man whose life must be 
richer than that of a day laborer if he is to be a 
stimulating influence in the community. If 
the average were a little higher, no doubt better 
men would be attracted. It is not the low 
average, however, that halts the ambitious man; 
it is the low maximum. Let the average re- 
main low, if the maximum were higher, the end 
would be accomplished, so far as money could 
do it; for what we chiefly need is the ambitious, 
capable man — the man who would willingly risk 
the probability of $i,scx), if there were a pos- 
sibility of ^s,ooo or $6yOOO. Yet, so far as I 
know, barring a few principals and certain 
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private enterprises, $3,000 means the financial 
top of the profession. 

That the condition could be remedied without 
much additional financial outlay can be easily 
demonstrated. Assuming that we pay teach- 
ers, as nearly as possible, what they really earn, 
we must not only advance the maximum, but 
diminish the minimum, for it is notoriously easy 
for an incompetent person to reach a salary of 
$1,000 or even $1,500. Taking a community 
of 100 teachers and assuming the distribution of 
salary as in Table I below (a fair average, I 
believe, for secondary schools in our larger 
cities), we find that a redistribution as in Table 
II does not result in a much greater total, and yet 
makes it possible for 10 per cent, to reach a 
comfortable figure and for 2 per cent, to reach 
a very good figure. 



TABLE I 

5 teachers at $2,500 $ 12,500 

15 " " 2,000 30,000 

50 " " 1,500 75>ooo 

25 " " 1,000 25,000 

5 " " 500 2,500 

100 $145,000 
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TABLE II 

2 teachers at ^5,000 $10,000 

3 " " 4,000 12,000 

5 " " 3,000 iS>ooo 

15 " " 2,000 30,000 

30 " " 1,500 . . . . 4S>oco 

20 " ** 1,000 20,000 

10 " " 800 8,000 

10 " " 500 S,ooo 

_5^ " "300 i,50Q 

100 $146,500 



The result, I am convinced, would be: (i) 
that at the top we should find even abler men 
than we now find; (2) that in the middle a good 
many, either on their way to the top or kept 
back because there were better men ahead, 
would be superior to the present average; (3) 
that a good many incompetents who now clog 
the bottom would be frightened away at the 
start; (4) that a larger number of men in pro- 
portion to women would be attracted to the 
profession. The above tables, moreover, do 
not take into account the important point 
that, with the higher quality of work which 
should result, fewer teachers would be neces- 
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sary: perhaps five, representing at least $5,000 
of the cost, could be deducted from Table II. 

The money question, however, is not the 
chief. That man does not live by bread alone 
is probably as important a consideration in the 
teacher's philosophy as in that of any other 
professional man. If we are to attract the best 
men and women of the community, we must 
contrive to make the profession attractive in the 
best sense : it must be full work for a full-blooded 
adult — I should say "a man's work" if the wo- 
men would understand that I include them, too. 
Yet it is certainly a question whether teaching, 
no matter if the pay were alluring, is a big 
enough work for an ambitious man if he can 
handle at thirty all the responsibilities that the 
school assigns to him. It is idle to say that the 
personal, moral responsibilities are endless; so 
are they in any respectable calling. The school, 
if it is to attract and keep the best men, must 
not merely permit a man to be more than a cog; 
it must encourage him to be more — in most 
cases, it must require him to be more. The 
following summary* of the case by Professor 
Findlay was written about English schools, but 

•In *Thc School/' by J. J. Findlay, Home University Library* 
N. Y., 191a. 
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it is too often true of American schools — more 
parricularly of primary grades, but also of 
secondary institutions: "It is tacitly accepted 
that the state, both in its central and local 
organs of authority, must constantly check the 
teacher's activity, since the teaching body are 
not of a character to be entrusted as such with 
privilege and power. The movement, in fact, 
proceeds in a vicious circle: served by many 
members who are only birds of passage, depre- 
ciated by public opinion, cramped within the 
petty regime of the classroom, the profession 
tends to lose in efficiency : it thus appears to the 
state as unworthy to be exalted and is kept 
bound in leading-strings which perpetuate these 
evils/' 

It is true, as Professor Findlay goes on to 
point out, that the teacher, to merit respect 
from the state and from public opinion, must 
make his calling worth while, must begin with 
self-respect. Looking at the question from the 
point of view of the public, however, from which 
teachers are originally recruited, it is easy to 
see that the first demand must come from the 
public: it must consider the calling an important 
and exalted one, if the best men and women are 
to take up teaching; and it must demand of 
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those who take it up more than it at present 
demands. These demands certainly should 
include (i) better training; (2) more scholar- 
ship; (3) greater contact with life outside the 
school; and (4) greater responsibility, both in 
the individual school and in the government of 
schools. The tangible reward would be higher 
pay for efficiency; the great reward would be 
the sense of important work well done, and a 
chance for more. But the public must realize 
the need and make the demand. Only adven- 
turous reformers will undertake an occupation 
against the opinion of mankind. 

The training of teachers has been greatly im- 
proved during the past twenty years. In fact, 
since the establishment of the Teachers* Col- 
lege at Columbia University, the idea of ade- 
quate training for teachers has spread to many 
parts of the country; so that several universities 
now maintain colleges for the instruction of 
teachers and affiliated schools for their practice. 
It is still true, however, that the majority of 
secondary school teachers do not experience 
such training, but go to their work direct from 
college or normal school, sometimes even from 
the high school. In History and English especi- 
ally it is common to see a teacher stumbling 
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along only a few pages ahead of the class. It is 
not yet widely enough realized that a teacher^ 
like a doctor, must have (i) special instruction 
and (2) laboratory and hospital work. Neither 
of these will make a good teacher of him — as 
the late Samuel Thurber liked to say, "he must 
make his own methods with his own wits" — 
but a universal application of the demand for 
special instruction and training would largely 
obviate the uneven, sometimes wholly bad, 
teaching that often disfigures the work in our 
best schools. 

The two chief kinds of instruction needed by 
beginners should lead to a thorough knowledge 
of their respective fields and to an introductory 
knowledge of child psychology. These do 
not fall from heaven and they rarely accrue 
from an ordinary college course; they mean 
hard work in a special course of study. In 
addition, a fairly wide general knowledge should 
be required of every teacher, particularly in 
secondary schools. This information a college 
education is supposed to supply, but since it 
frequently fails to do so, the teachers* college 
should be, as at Columbia and Wisconsin, a 
branch of a university, where the student could 
take such courses as might be deemed neces- 
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sary. At all events he should not be given his 
certificate by the teachers* college if he re- 
veals general ignorance. 

We must not be misled, however, into the 
notion that such instruction, formal, academic, 
is in any sense training. It is just because such 
an illusion has been common, I fancy, that a 
good many worthy citizens— some of them head- 
masters and principals— have been impatient of 
special preparation. The so-called training of 
teachers, they loudly assert, means the study 
of pedagogy, and that means pernicious, half- 
baked theories; the proper training, they believe, 
consists in actual classroom work with boys 
and girls — in learning to teach by teaching. 
Precisely; but these worthy headmasters and 
principals, because of their impatience of the 
teachers* colleges, saddle themselves each year 
with a number of novices, some of whom learn 
to teach, some of whom don't. What is per- 
haps' the most serious defect of such a haphaz- 
ard method, many learn how to teach well 
enough to keep their places, but, because of a 
wrong start, become addicted to the prejudices 
and superstitions of their narrow surroundings. 
The condition is something like what we should 
have if no special preparation were required of 
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doctors: not only quackery mistaken for the 
real thing, but, worse yet, beginners innocently 
imitating the quacks. 

Contrast, for a moment, the training received 
at a good teachers' college. While the student 
is acquiring the necessary information, he is 
undergoing a threefold training. He constantly 
attends classes in the affiliated school, super- 
vised and directed, sometimes actually taught, 
by his instructors; so that he has what corre- 
sponds to the clinic in a medical school. Next, 
as he advances in his course, he is given actual 
work to do — papers to correct, lessons to assign, 
small classes to teach — ^what corresponds to the 
laboratory and hospital work in the medical 
school. In addition, he is all the while under 
the supervision of experts; he has an opportu- 
nity to discuss with the teachers themselves the 
work that he has observed and the work that 
he has done under observation. Such develop- 
ment may be accomplished to a certain extent 
in individual schools, if the heads of departments 
give proper attention to their assistants, but 
much less adequately than in a good teachers* 
college with its affiliated school. 

Just because character and a dedicated spirit 
are the chief requisites of a good teacher, we 
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must not forget that competency is important, 
too. It is a point, to be sure, which was long 
ago granted by our leading thinkers in the edu- 
cational field, but it is still so widely ignored 
and a raising of the general standard of teaching 
is so remote till it is recognized that it seems im- 
portant to insist on what to many is as obvious 
as the law of gravitation. 

A number, of course, who grant the need of 
such preliminary training, cannot insist on it, 
because they must have teachers at once to 
supply the rapidly increasing secondary schools. 
Here are more than a million beys and girls to 
be taught; many thousand men and women 
must be found. It is a practical problem — one 
which cannot be met overnight. The great 
point is that principals and parents should 
appreciate the value and the need of thoroughly 
trained teachers, should not delude themselves 
into thinking that a good man will make a 
good teacher. The tendency at present is in 
the right direction, but the demand should be 
accelerated by pressure from all sides. Within 
a generation we might easily bring it about that 
practically all secondary school teachers should 
have a good preliminary training. 

One of the best results of such a universal 
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condition would be to raise the standard of 
scholarship in secondary school teachers. Here 
we run across some opposition among those 
people who hold that scholarship is not the 
affair of the school teacher. If by scholarship 
is meant elaborate and exhaustive research, 
this is undoubtedly true of the college as well 
as of the school. The greater part of the teach- 
er's energy should go into his teaching; elabo- 
rate research belongs in the graduate schools of 
the universities. In shying away, however, 
from this sort of work in the schools we are 
prone to go to the other extreme. We do not 
sufficiently value the scholarship which means 
habits of study, the power of mental effort, and, 
above all, a persistent growth toward culture. 
We do not realize at all widely the fact that 
a pupil takes his education as much from the 
background, the reserve knowledge, and, above 
all, the habits of thought of the teacher as from 
the modicum of information actually used in the 
classroom. This is what Professor Palmer 
means by the teacher's power of "vital trans- 
mission": "His consolidated character exhibits 
the gains which come from study. He need not 
point them out. If he is a scholar, there will 
appear in him an augustness, accuracy, fulness 
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of knowledge, a buoyant enthusiasm even in 
drudgery, and unshakable confidence that others 
must soon see and enjoy what has enriched 
himself/' * Of Bunyan it was said, "His coun- 
tenance . . . did so to the life discover the in- 
ward frame of his heart, that it was convincing to 
the beholders and did strike something of awe 
into them that had nothing of the fear of God." 
Similarly, the true scholar's presence strikes 
something of awe into them that have no 
scholarship; and this means admiration, aspira- 
tion — ^not, indeed, for the mere accumulated in- 
formation, but for the "consolidated character/' 
This point, like that of training, would seem 
almost too obvious to mention. It has against 
it, however, not only the positive opinion of a 
few, who frankly if somewhat absurdly fear 
scholarship in the schools, but the dead weight 
of tradition. Just as many college professors 
imagine that their chief obligation is to scholar- 
ship, that lecturing is only a condition of tenure 
of office, and that teaching is not their affair, so 
many school teachers, probably the majority, 
assume that they are merely teachers, that 
scholarship is in no sense essential to their work. 
This seems to be a peculiarly American obses- 

♦ 'The Ideal Teacher," G. H. Palmer, Boston, 1908. 
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sion; abroad, school teachers rank well with 
college professors in scholarly work. There is 
no valid reason against the same condition in 
America, and there are several reasons very 
much in favor of it. Not the least important 
of these is that the teacher, by virtue of the 
mental exhilaration, would have an irresistible 
set toward those "gains which come from study'*: 
he would continue to grow. 

Every teacher, then, should have at least a 
scholarly tendency. Only a few, however, can 
be expected to achieve important results in 
scholarship, for so many other qualifications 
are necessary in a well-equipped faculty that 
complete dedication to study on the part of 
every one would produce a one-sided institution. 
The schools would suffer from the worst defects 
of the colleges. We must not forget that the 
school must be a little world for the pupil, a 
social and industrial as well as an academic 
centre, that he must come into contact not only 
with scholarly men, but with practical men of 
affairs — especially with men and women en- 
gaged in the various activities that are roughly 
covered by the term "social service." The 
tradition against such activities on the part of 
teachers is not so strong as that against scholar- 
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ship. Indeed, in some parts, notably Wiscon- 
sin, the school, college, and university are the 
centres of the state's activities, governmental 
as well as industrial. This idea, with local 
modifications, seems to be the logical outcome 
if our education is to be vitally connected with 
our life. Thus, in an ideal school, one of the 
teachers might well hold a government office — 
say that of local road commissioner; another 
might run a club or fresh air camp; another 
might be engaged in practical engineering work; 
another might be a scholar of distinction; the 
instructor in physiology and hygiene might 
be a practising doctor, and so on; several engaged 
in some active, productive outside work, whether 
public, such as that of the road commissioner 
and doctor, or private, such as gardening and 
study. 

The fact remains, however, that, though 
there are no valid reasons against such a condi- 
tion of vital activity, there are at present two 
serious obstacles : the question of time, and the 
teacher's use of vacations. It has already been 
pointed out* that the teacher has such hard, ex- 
hausting work during the school term that he 
rarely finds time or energy for anything outside 

•In Chapter V. 
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of his professional duties and that, generally 
speaking, his long vacations are passed rather 
aimlessly or in bread-winning. It seems reason- 
able, furthermore, that he should be unable to 
take up a vigorous avocation in the summer 
unless he keeps it going more or less throughout 
the year. For him to do otherwise would be 
somewhat like a man's living a mortal life and 
then being able, when leisure comes, to put on 
immortality. 

Yet it is a contradiction of terms to pretend 
that the teacher is helping our boys and girls to 
grow if he is not growing himself. For though 
children pass through his hands, he is sterile if 
he is not growing; his touch is atrophy, not 
"hallowed fire," as it should be. There may 
soon come an end to growing up, but there seems 
to be no necessary limit to a person's grow- 
ing sideways. The pathetic thing, therefore, is 
that teachers, more frequently than people in 
other professions, cease growing. Many who 
promise well at the start are submerged by daily 
routine; superannuation at fifty is far too com- 
mon. 

It is generally admitted, I believe, that the 
activity of the classroom and the ordinary 
round of duties cannot long give sufficient stim- 
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ulus to a capable man. But most people stop 
with this admission; they do not realize the far- 
reaching result — ^not only to the teacher but to 
the child in his care. Answers to questions re- 
cently sent out to a number of representative 
headmasters and principals revealed that only 
" a few" teachers carry on serious work (literary, 
social, etc.) outside of their regular school work. 
In reply to the question "Would you prefer it 
if most of them did?" — ^the private schools 
generally said "no," or something very near it; 
the public schools generally said "yes." Some 
of the reasons given against such a state of 
affairs were: "It interferes with school work"; 
"We expect our teachers to keep such activities 
for their vacations"; "Most teachers have not 
sufficient energy"; "We can't afford it." The 
main reason, however, was "No time." 

It is evident that some people actually con- 
sider such outside work of negligible value, if 
not positively detrimental. Fortunately, how- 
ever, this view is not very common. If there is 
any importance in having growing men and 
women take charge of our children and if the 
ordinary school work demonstrably does not 
promote such growth, it would seem incontro- 
vertible that the teacher must not be merely 
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permitted outside activity, but must be encour- 
aged in it — an activity which, kept alive through- 
out the year, will invade and invigorate his long 
vacation. The teacher in a large high school, 
it is true, is not wholly dependent for growth on 
a vigorous avocation; he lives in a great busy 
community; his mere comings and goings ought 
to keep him in touch with life. But even he 
needs some outside work; while the teacher in a 
village high school or in a small private school, 
and especially the teacher in an isolated board- 
ing-school, needs, more than is commonly 
realized, a vigorous outside occupation, literary, 
scientific, or social. If the key to the solution 
of this problem is more free time during the 
school term, the demand is so fundamentally 
important that it should be met. 

That teachers are already underpaid and 
overworked would seem, on the surface, to 
preclude the possibility of allowing outside work. 
For if the number of teachers is increased, to 
give them more time, the pay must be decreased; 
while, if the pay is increased by greater appro- 
priation, it would seem fair to expect an increase 
in the hours of service. The fallacy lies in the 
quantitative way of measuring. The essential 
thing is the quality of the teaching. When we 
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realize this fully, we shall be less worried about 
getting so much done; we shall be more eager 
to get a little done well; we shall be able, even, 
to decrease the number of teachers and so in- 
crease the pay. Certainly it is not a happy 
condition for active-minded children to be under 
teachers who, "as victims of * overstrain,' 
* break down' . . . are * hopelessly weary and 
discouraged' . . . and become * physical 
wrecks.' "* Our teachers must have more free 
time and, above all, they must be encouraged, 
must be expected to turn their free time to 
good uses. 

Finally, to these changes in our conception 
of the schoolmaster must be added a new and 
larger responsibility. The tendency at present 
is in the right direction, especially in some of 
our Western States, but there should be even 
more opportunity for the teacher to take part 
in running the great business of education. 
Few teachers are fitted to be good superintend- 

*From the Report on the Cost and Labor of English Teachings by 
a committee of the Modern Language Association of America and 
the National Council of Teachers of English, December, 1913. 
The report goes on to say: "These statements may seem extreme to 
others than composition teachers; but they are included in this 
report because tney are made over the signatures of men and 
women who mean exactly what thev say, and because the members 
of this committee can cite parallel instances from their own per- 
sonal knowledge." 
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ents — about the only outlet in many of our 
communities; but neady all are fitted to take 
part in constructive discussion and to cast in- 
telligent votes, to legislate, not merely to recom- 
mend. 

This idea, moreover, is in keeping with the 
idea of the "New America/* The ideal teacher 
in the "New Education'* is an important mem- 
ber of the community, actively engaged in the 
best productive life of that community. The 
time has passed when we can afford to have for 
our teachers men and women who are untrained, 
who are not scholars, and who are out of touch 
with life. The whole question, as most others 
of education, comes back to production. For 
growth is the motive power of education, as it 
is the motive power of Hfe; and expert knowledge 
and discipline without it are as dead as a dis- 
connected dynamo. 

The onus lies largely on the tax-paying parent. 
He must see, first of all, if he does not intend 
to throw his money away, that he is getting the 
right thing for his child; next, if his vision is 
broad enough, that the community is getting 
the right thing for its children. This he cannot 
do by casting an intelligent vote now and then, 
nor yet by meddling with the work of trained 
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teachers. He must begin not when the child 
goes to school, but when it is an infant. He 
must watch its growth, himself stimulate its 
development, study intelligently the best meth- 
ods of education, visit schools in a friendly, 
inquiring spirit, cooperate during the many 
hours when his child is at home, and give time 
and effort toward securing the best men on his 
local school board. And through all this, which 
if not his business is at least his essential occu- 
pation — ^his chief excuse for existence — he must 
suspect any school or system which does not 
urge, almost coerce, its teachers into keeping 
alive. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE CURRICULUM 

Recalling our statement that secondary educa- 
tion should provide preparation for life directly 
through introduction to a trade, a business, or a 
profession, and indirectly through the develop- 
ment of taste, judgment, and character, the 
question at once arises: what sort of curriculum 
will best attain these ends? It is all very well 
to assert that the school should offer both a 
general education and a vocational training, 
but what studies are best suited to serve these 
needs ? 

The question derives special significance 
from the fact that the educational world has by 
no means answered it satisfactorily. We have 
already seen* that mental discipline is a question 
of method rather than of subject; and with this 
discovery a whole wing of the old argument for 
certain studies, as having special value, falls 
away. Again, it is perfectly clear that particu- 

♦Chapter IV. 
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lar subjects, such as Latin, may be taught in 
such a way as to lack the cultural value formerly 
ascribed to them. So long as we view the ques- 
tion from the angle of what is or is not cultural 
or disciplinary, we are brought to the conclusion 
that the answer depends almost wholly on the 
method employed. 

A popular theory holds, since we cannot tell 
absolutely which studies are best suited to the 
student's needs, that we should give him a 
large field from which to elect; it assumes that he 
will choose more wisely for himself than an older 
person can choose for him. Against it is the 
belief that the pupil's choice depends on whim, 
not on a wise consideration of his capacities; 
while yet a third body disposes of the question 
by maintaining, in effect, that there are certain 
things which every pupil must learn before he is 
allowed to die. The controversy has tended 
to produce extremists. The first group finds it 
difficult to believe that boys and girls consult 
only their whims; the second finds it just as 
difficult to believe that they consult anything 
but their whims; while the third group does not 
seem to observe that many pupils who do not 
follow its prescriptions contrive somehow to 
live well, even to die well. 
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After all, so far as results show, the weakness 
of the elective system has not been that boys 
and girls have chosen subjects of little value, 
but that they have tended to choose so irrele- 
vantly that in many cases they have not pursued 
a logical, articulated course and that they have 
not done any one thing long enough to master it. 
The virtue of the prescribed system of private 
schools, similarly, has not been that the studies 
have had any special value, but that the pupils 
have done a few things thoroughly. As yet, 
however, the results have not been sufficiently 
investigated to show very much. "Until there 
exists more satisfactory knowledge regarding 
educational values, it will be difficult to treat 
the subject of the elective system with anything 
like finality.*** 

Confronted by such a conclusion, we may not 
wisely advocate, at the present time, either rigid 
prescription or free election. The school of the 
next century may have sufficient knowledge 
to adjust these extremes from the sole considera- 
tion of the educational values themselves, but 
the school of to-day and to-morrow must com- 
promise the two extremes. The intelligent 



*Dayid Snedden in ''Principles of Secondary Education/' ed. 
by Paul Munroe, N. Y., 1914. 
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course for the present, then, would seem to be 
a combination of the virtues of the two systems. 
While this point has been already clearly ac- 
knowledged in educational theory, it is not yet 
widely realized in practice. The nearest ap- 
proach to the compromise has been effected by 
the "group system," whereby each student may 
not choose at random, but must select accord- 
ing to certain group prescriptions.* 

The group system, however, has three serious 
disadvantages. First, it does not altogether 
avoid the weakness of random election — that is, 
a pupil may escape with what seems a very 
inferior general education. For instance, from 
the model programme given in Chapter IV the 
following curriculum might be chosen: 

Latin (4 years) 
Greek (2 years) 
Ancient History (i year) 
English Literature (4 years) 
Algebra (i year) 
Physics (i year) 
Typewriting (i year) 
Physical Training (i year) 

It is true that this list might not be "approved 
by the principal and the parent" — an important 

♦Sec Chapter IV. 
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check on random election — but it is not beyond 
reason to suppose that, with a busy principal 
and an indifferent parent, a list almost as bad 
might be approved. As a classical education 
it would be insufficient; while its weaknesses — 
in English composition, in modern history, in 
nature study, and in physical training — are too 
obvious to need comment. It would be a poor 
preparation for college and a worse preparation 
for any vocation. Chiefly, it is so lacking in 
articulation that the best methods could not 
give it great cultural or disciplinary value. 

A second weakness of the group system is 
that it allows a student to pretend that he is 
receiving a vocational training when he is really 
receiving only insufficient leads toward a variety 
of vocations. From the programme just con- 
sidered, for example, it would be possible, after 
satisfying the requirements outside of the voca- 
tional group, to save the equivalent in time of 
six vocational courses; yet in no case are there 
more than four vocational courses in one field. 
For girls who wish to study housekeeping and 
domestic science there are only three courses 
in this particular programme. 

The answer, apparently, is to enrich the 
curriculum with more courses. This step, how- 
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ever, would increase the expense, which, un- 
fortunately, is already the third objection to 
the group system. The group system is un- 
doubtedly better than the old system of rigid 
prescription and better than the intermediate 
system, which generalizes all pupils into a few 
classes — "general," "scientific,** and "commer- 
cial/* If the group system can be afforded, if 
it can be so wisely administered that it can 
prevent too random election, and if it can pro- 
vide adequate vocational training, it is un- 
doubtedly the best; but to the present writer 
there seems possible a simpler system, which 
preserves the merits of the three now in exist- 
ence and which more nearly approximates an 
answer to the present demands. 

Before outlining such a system it may be well 
to remind ourselves of what seem to the author 
the outstanding demands. First of all, it is 
abundantly obvious that our secondary edu- 
cation needs humanism — not necessarily Latin 
and Greek, but studies which reveal the ideals 
and aspirations, as well as the facts, of human 
endeavor. "As machinery more and more does 
the work of the world, the demand for respon- 
sibility will increase — the sense of duty that 
prevents waste and loss and accidents. The 
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lack of efficiency in most industries and pro- 
fessions, when it is not a lack in foundation 
education, is largely moral. Humanism re- 
gards not the work only but man's attitude 
toward it. The business worid will make a 
fearful economic mistake if it insists on making 
of youth machines instead of men."* In addi- 
tion to this practical moral view, there are cul- 
tural needs, in the development of taste, judg- 
ment, and character, which cannot be ignored if 
our citizens are to avoid submergence in the 
small practical alone, if they are to make the 
best of the New America. It is significant that 
there has been latterly a markied increase in 
the election of Latin. The students obviously 
realize the need; whether they are getting what 
they need is a question of how the Latin is 
taught. 

A second demand is that our education must 
give at least a modicum of "standard** infor- 
mation. It is of course impossible to set exact 
limits to such information, and it is certainly 
unwise to attempt to determine a pupil's de- 
velopment by an Inflexible group of facts — ^to 
restrict his useful and honorable life and death, 
as it were, to the condition of his having learned 

*J. H. Baker, '^Educational Aims and Civic Needs/' N. Y., 191 3. 
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a set body of information. In recognizing, 
however, that facts have little value outside 
of their influence in developing the individual, 
we must not forget that one age grows out of its 
predecessor, that the world carries along with 
it a large number of facts, which have shifting 
value, but egregious ignorance of which handi- 
caps a man or woman at every turn. It is impos- 
sible, naturally, to say which facts are impor- 
tant; and the vital value of the facts learned will, 
of course, always lie in the use the individual 
makes of them; but for the present and the near 
future it is important, if merely for the sake of 
understanding one another, that our students 
should have at least a "bowing acquaintance'' 
with the chief facts of language, literature, 
history, science, and mathematics. 

A third demand is that education shall pro- 
vide for the use of the hand as well as of the 
head. The argument for this is well put in an 
article on the Interlaken School: "It was not 
until man began to use his forward members 
for other purposes than locomotion that he really 
began to progress intellectually. . . . It is a 
fact of the greatest significance for educators 
that the function of speech is localized in the 
third frontal left lobe of the brain, in close 
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proximity to the motive centre that regulates the 
right hand. . . . The two highest attributes 
of man — speech and the hand — seem to be really 
a part of one and the same intellectual faculty."* 
The case of the pupil who improves in his other 
work when he takes up manual training is com- 
mon enough to count as substantial proof. In- 
deed, the disrepute into which manual training 
has fallen in some sections is due not to its 
inherent worthlessness, but to two really ir- 
relevant features: first, it is frequently mere 
play, a sort of extension of the kindergarten 
into the high school; second, it has so far been 
taken up, for the most part, by pupils of mean 
ability. Instead of saying, "See how manual 
training has made intelligent workmen out of 
mere wage-earners," many are too prone to 
say, "See what a low grade of boys and girls, 
intellectually, come from manual training 
courses." 

The fourth demand, moreover — that our 
educational systems should give the pupil 
** leads" toward the intelligent use of his free 
time — ^implies work in manual training. It is 
true that important stimulus may come in 
purely intellectual fields — such as reading — but 

*Thc Scientific Anurican^ November 8» 1913. 
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for the majority some activity which involves 
the use of the hand is essential. 

Perhaps the most insistent demand at the 
present time is for vocational training. The 
demand, however, is by no means satisfied by 
the smattering of vocational work given by most 
public schools. Indeed the chief argument 
against vocational training as it exists in many 
institutions is that it is not training and that 
it does not prepare for a calling. In the ma- 
jority of our schools there is a clear need for a 
course which should aim definitely to give 
thorough training in one branch— carpentry, 
for instance, or forging, or farming. 

Finally, there is a very general demand that 
our education shall not be an academic thing 
apart. This demand is based on the belief 
that "preparation for life's duties, opportuni- 
ties, and privileges is participation in them, so 
far as they can be rendered intelligible, interest- 
ing, and accessible to children and youth of 
school age. . . . ' From the beginning, such an 
education cannot be limited to the school arts — 
reading, writing, ciphering. It must acquaint 
the pupil with his material and social environ- 
ment, in order that every avenue to knowledge 
may be opened to him, and every incipient 
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power receive appropriate cultivation. Any 
other course is a postponement of education^ not 
education." * 

Supposing, for the moment, that each of these 
demands must be satisfied in each individual 
case, let us make a list of them and set opposite 
them studies which, if well taught, may be 
expected to cover the ground with reasonable 
inclusiveness : 

Humanism— literzture, history, science, drawing, 
music. 

*' Standard Information'^ — literature, history, geog- 
raphy, science, language, mathematics, manual 
work. 

Use of the hand — manual work. 

''Leads'* toward outside activity — possibly any sub- 
ject, but especially science, manual work, drawing, 
and music. 

Vocational training — agriculture, carpentry, machine 
work, business, domestic science, drawing, music. 

Preparation by Participation — largely a question of 
method, but it is obvious that book subjects alone 
will not satisfy the demand. 

In actual practice, of course, all of these de- 
mands cannot be satisfied in each individual 
case. Leaving out vocational training for the 
moment, however^ it will be observed that there 

♦P. H. Hanus, "A Modern School," N. Y., 1904. 
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is considerable repetition, that a general educa- 
tion, which might fit both for college and for 
life, is approximately possible for every student 
not headed toward a trade. But my tabulation 
of these points is chiefly to keep before us the 
weakness of a general education which ignores 
any one of them — a weakness obvious in the 
narrow prescriptions of many private schools, in 
the three-course programme of most public 
schools, and possible in the group system of 
electives. We must recognize that particular 
individuals and particular localities will, in all 
wisdom, throw the emphasis on special points. 
The farmer boy in Kansas, for example, will 
probably need, and should have, a different 
general education from the city boy headed for 
university work, but each should have, first 
of all, an introduction to studies which satisfy 
the foregoing six demands, and second, an op- 
portunity to pursue especially those at which he 
is capable. Bearing in mind the one outstand- 
ing merit of private school curricula, that they 
provide for the continuation of work in given 
subjects long enough to permit thoroughness, we 
may proceed to the discussion of subjects. 

What follows assumes a six-year course for 
the secondary school, divided into two parts of 
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three years each — the junior school and the 
senior school. The first, covering the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades (or pupils of ages ap- 
proximately from twelve to fifteen) aims to 
provide only a general education. What "voca- 
tional" work it contains is intended only as an 
adjunct to general education and should no 
more pretend to prepare for a particular trade 
than Latin should pretend to prepare for a 
profession. The senior school, covering the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades (or pupils 
of ages approximately from fifteen to eighteen) 
aims to provide either an extension of general 
education, in preparation for life as well as for 
college, or vocational courses suited to local 
demands. In the junior school the prescription 
is fairly rigid, with alternatives rather than a 
chance for aimless election. In the senior school 
a division of the general education course into 
classical and scientific,* with alternatives and 
some freedom of choice, provides for the various 
capacities of those not seeking special prepara- 
tion; while the vocational courses, preceded by 
the general course in the junior school, do not 



' *This is an old distinction, but in most cases the scientific 
courses have been only mutilated classical courses. It is a good 
distinction, however, when the courses offer what they imply. 
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dabble in all kinds of shop work, but aim to pre- 
pare pupils in their chosen vocation. 

Though it is manifestly impossible to draw up 
a fixed programme, adaptable to all secondary 
schools throughout the country, we may figure 
a sort of norm, which, with sHght adjustments, 
may be adapted to any type of adequate second- 
ary education. For instance, in the junior 
school, suppose we lay down as a tentative 
scheme that each pupil shall study throughout 
the three years English (both composition and 
literature), one foreign language (Latin, French, 
or German*), and mathematics (arithmetic and 
the elements of geometry and algebra). These 
studies, given an average of four periods a week 
each, will occupy twelve out of the twenty to 
twenty-four periods available. A further allow- 
ance of two periods for physical training brings 
the total up to fourteen. In the remaining 
periods, if we have due regard for the demands 
we have laid down, we must prescribe, further, 
courses in history^ geography ^ elementary science^ 
hygiene^ drawings singings and manual work. 
If two of these, occupying three periods each, are 



^These because they carry the greatest traditional value in 
a general education. They are introduced here for humanistic 
purpotet, not for "practical" ends. 
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prescribed each year we shall have filled twenty 
periods — probably enough for junior school 
pupils, especially if they are active in extra- 
curricular work. It should be provided, how- 
ever, that a pupil, by taking two languages 
instead of one, or by taking extra classes in other 
studies, might anticipate a portion of his senior 
school work. It is very important that a physi- 
cally strong pupil who can finish the six-year 
course in five years should be urged to do so. 
There is no incentive like getting ahead; there 
is no deterrent like dawdling. 

Obvious objections may be raised to the fore- 
going. Some may say that Latin should be 
unescapable; others, that it might be left for 
the senior school; while a few will query the 
necessity of requiring any foreign language. 
Many feel that mathematics (beyond elemen- 
tary arithmetic) are not so essential as they 
were once held to be. Still others will wonder 
why elementary science, drawing, singing, and 
manual work cannot be provided for in the 
elementary school. 

Into the details of these questions it is im- 
possible to go in so brief a consideration, but one 
or two points should be clear. For many stu- 
dents Latin should no doubt be unescapable. 
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especially in those schools which send the 
majority of their pupils to college, but in a pro- 
gramme intended as a norm for the whole coun- 
try it cannot wisely be prescribed. To go so far, 
however, as to make all foreign languages elec- 
tive is practically to prescribe a negation of 
culture; it seems reasonable to expect every 
secondary pupil, whatever his future, to study 
at least one foreign* language for at least three 
years. This question, of course, dovetails 
intimately with the question of methods. If 
studying a foreign language means only memo- 
rizing paradigms, there can be little justification 
of it. It is psychologically a mistake, moreover, 
to postpone the study of Latin till the senior 
school: twelve or thirteen is the best age at 
which to begin the study of any language; and a 
pupil wishing to specialize in languages in the 
senior school would be seriously handicapped 
by not having the elementary work behind him. 
In regard to the value of mathematics we are 
still a good deal in the dark. It is perhaps well, 
for the present, to make a compromise between 
conservative and radical views. While some feel 
very strongly, even if they cannot prove it, that 
mathematics "train the mind," we do ill to 
reject this study on the plea of those who hold, 
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but cannot prove it, that it trains only pupils apt 
at it. The choice should come in the senior 
school) not in the junior. 

As for the other subjects, which might be 
provided for in the elementary schools, they 
already are provided for to a certain extent, but 
it is essential that they be continued in the 
junior school for three reasons: (i) because many 
important phases, such as hygiene, are too ad- 
vanced for the elementary school; (2) because 
the continuity should be maintained for those 
who later are going to follow scientific or voca- 
tional Unes, and (3) because they are the great- 
est stimuli to extra-curricular pursuits. 

With these objections answered, however, it 
must be frankly admitted that the programme 
suggested is not " water-tight," that it is merely 
a working basis for the formulation of curricula 
to fit special needs. It may reasonably be as- 
serted, nevertheless, that any system may be 
open to grave criticism if it does not satisfy the 
obvious demands of present-day America. 

Every secondary pupil, no matter what his or 
her future is to be, should receive the beginnings 
of a general education; the junior school, I am 
convinced, is the place for such an education; 
and such an education, if my assumptions are 
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sound, implies, more or less, the subjects men- 
tioned, with a two-fold provision: that several 
of them be pursued for a number of years, and 
that they provide stimuli for outside activity. 

The programme for the senior school would 
proceed along the same general lines, except 
that it would be divided into three courses: 
classical, scientific, and vocational. In the first 
Latin would be assumed, and Greek would be 
a possibility. English and history would be 
required; mathematics, physics, and biology 
would be possible electives; and to the French 
and German would be added, as electives, 
Spanish and Italian. The aim of the course 
would be to develop the humanistic and infor- 
mational features of the junior school. It 
would prepare directly for college, but perhaps 
no less directly for a "large and liberal" enjoy- 
ment of life. 

The science course would have the same pur- 
pose, but in place of language would throw 
the emphasis on science. Physics, another 
science, mathematics, and French or German 
would be required, while the other subjects of the 
classical course would be elective. Greek should 
be quite as possible for a science pupil as for a 
classical, not an alternative for science, as it is 
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in many schools. In our catch-as-catch-can 
curricula we have too often got into an absurd 
way of assuming that Greek and science are 
antithetical; we forget the lesson of the Renais- 
sance. 

The vocational course, as has been intimated, 
should offer each pupil a thorough course in one 
vocation. This is essential in cases where the 
junior school work in manual training, drawing, 
and music, together with supervised outside 
activities, may have indicated to the pupil, as 
well as to the parent and the teacher, the best 
line to follow. Such certainty, of course, is 
unusual: few boys and girls of fifteen know 
positively what they want to do. It should be 
possible, therefore, for a pupil to switch over 
from one vocational course to another; but 
even if the pupil is uncertain, there is little 
doubt that he will benefit from learning to do a 
given thing well provided he shows aptitude in 
that line. From the point of view of his im- 
mediate success it may be unfortunate that he 
worked at forging when he happens, after all, 
to become a farmer, but from the point of view 
of character, he is about as well off. At all 
events, there is no sound logic in the pernicious 
practice of giving him, just because he is uncer- 
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tain, a useless smattering of several different 
vocations. If he is in such case, he had better 
take the general course. 

Just what vocational courses a given school 
should offer depends on circumstances. Some 
of the following should certainly be offered: 
carpentry^ machine work (including forging, mill- 
ing, and printing), agriculture y business (in- 
cluding stenography, bookkeeping, banking, and 
practical economics), domestic science (including 
sewing, cooking, and housekeeping), drawings 
and music. A clear distinction should be made 
between work that merely touches vocational 
subjects and work that gives definite training 
toward a calling. The first belongs in the junior 
school and is designed to develop the use of the 
hands, to stimulate pupils to an intelligent em- 
ployment of free time, and to give "leads" 
toward the selection of a future occupation. 
The second belongs in the senior school and is 
designed to give special training in a chosen 
calling. Assuming that these subjects should 
occupy about sixteen hours each week of the 
pupil's school work, the rest of the time (about 
eight hours) would, with the exception of Eng- 
lish (included throughout), be distributed vari- 
ously according to the vocation — mathematics 
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for the machinist, a modem language for the 

business student, and so on. These additional 

subjects, naturally, would be practically elective. 

There is no reason for stopping general education 

altogether when vocational begins. 

The foregoing courses may be tabulated as 

follows : 

JUNIOR SCHOOL 





Subjects 

' English- 
Latin 


Periods per 

WEEK 

-three years ... 4 


Prescribed ^ 
throughout 


or 1 
French *- -^hree years ... 4 

or 
Gtftnan * 

Mathematics — ^three years . . 4 
^ Physical Training — ^thrce years. a 



{ Singing — one year 
y**' (^ Elementary Science — one year 
{ Drawings mechanical and free- 
ad year ^ hand — one year 

{ Geography— one year 
rwood 

rManudwork}^^^^.^^ 

3rd year ) Lsewing 

I Biology and Hygiene — one year 
^American History— ont year 




6— 9 (3rd year) 



20 — 23 

Note: Additional credit to be allowed for an extra course each 
year in any of the above subjects not prescribed and in any sub* 
jects offered in the senior school and approved for election in the 
junior school. 
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Subjects 



Prescribed ^ 
throughout 



•• — three years 4 



Two sub- 
jects to be 

elected 
each year 



SENIOR SCHOOL 
(Classical Course) 

Periods 

PER 
WEEK 

English — three years 4 

Latin — three years 4 

Greek 
or 
French 

or 
German 

or 
Italian 

or 
Spanish ^ 
History^ Ancient, European, Civics — three 

years 3 

English History 

Mathematics, algebra, geometry, trigonometry. 

Science, botany, geology, astronomy, physics, 

chemistry, physical geography 
Manual work, wood, metal, prindng, sewing, ^ 6 

cooking, agriculture 
Drawing 
Music 
An additional language 



21 



Note: Additional credit to be allowed for an extra course 
each year. 
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Prescribed 
throughout 



SENIOR SCHOOL 
(Scifnci Coursi) 



Subjects 

English — three years 
Latin 

or 
Greek 

or 
French 

or 
GermAn 

or 
Italian 

or 



Pbuods 

PER 
WEEK 

. . 4 



> — three years 4 



Spanish 

History, Ancient, European, Civics — ^three ^ 

years ) 
Mathematics, algebra,'geometry — ^two years 
^ Physics, — one year 



\ 



4 
3 



Two sub- 
jects to 
be elected 
each year 



''English History 

Mathematics, trigonometry 

Science, botany, geology, astronomy, advanced 
biology, physical geography, chemistry, ad- 
vanced physics 

Manual work, wood, metal, prinung, sewing, 
cooking, agriculture 

Drawing 

Music 
^ An additional language 



V6 



21 



Note: Addidonal credit to be allowed for an extra course each 
year. 



^n 



Prescribed 
throughout 



PiMODf 

PER 

WEEK 

4 



- — three yeirt 
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SENIOR SCHOOL 
(Focational Courses) 

Subjects 

^ English — three years . , 

One of the following: 

Carpentry 

Machine work 

Agriculture 

Business 

Domestic Science 

Drawing 
^ Music 
One elective each year from the subjects 

offered in the other courses 4 (or 3) 

H 

Note: Additional credit to be allowed for an extra course 

each year. 

A word of comment on the above tables is 
necessary. They have been figured^ it will be 
observed, on the basis of co-education and to 
provide for practically all types of secondary 
education. In schools for boys alone or for girls 
alone certain features of the vocational courses 
would naturally be omitted. Again, in schools 
of a special character — such as manual-training 
schools — the wide general course would not be 
included. The tendency, however, seems to be 
not only toward a six-year scheme, but toward 
schools which provide in one institution for both 
general and vocational courses. Segregation 
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works hardship to both types: it tends to make 
the vocational school too narrowly practical 
and the general course too academic. The 
work of the two divisions should be correlated 
wherever possible — as physics with machine 
work, for example — and the social life should be 
one. Even in such an inclusive school, however, 
it is manifest that all the subjects would not be 
necessary. An institution in a large city, for 
instance, would have no opportunity for a course 
in agriculture; and it would certainly be a mis- 
take for our rural schools to attempt, at present, 
regular vocational courses in music and drawing, 
or more than three languages in the general 
course. Many minor adjustments, furthermore, 
would be necessary — such as the suggestion that 
a pupil probably going to college take two lan- 
guages in the junior school. Finally, in the gen- 
eral courses of the senior school, the group system, 
if it can be wisely and economically adminis- 
tered, would be preferable to the system out- 
lined above. Whatever plan is followed, however, 
it should be suspected if it does not provide 
for thorough work for a number of years, if 
it does not promote outside activity, and — to 
cover all the demands — ^if it does not prepare, in 
a large sense, for American life to-day. 



CHAPTER X 
METHODS 

It is obvious that any curriculum, however 
adequate it looks on paper, may be practically 
valueless if it is badly taught. The phrase 
^'method in his madness" describes an unusual 
condition only because it takes for granted that 
there is always method in sanity. Yet in a 
surprising number of cases wisdom stops with 
the curriculum. On every side we meet the 
pupil who has "gone through" an excellent 
course of study, but who is uneducated, who 
has had neither discipline nor cultural stimulus. 
Often, too, we meet the pupil who has learned to 
do accurately what he is told, but who has neither 
practical knowledge nor intellectual interest, who 
has been educated, as it were, to make all his 
time leisure and to squander that. We ought 
not to be so astonished as we are when the first 
sometimes turns out lawless and the second 
degenerate. The question of methods is really 
more fundamental than the question of curricula. 
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There is a good deal about methods, how- 
ever, which cannot be discussed. We do well 
to recall the maxim that "Each teacher must 
make his own methods with his own wits." We 
must keep always in mind that teaching is an 
arty a matter of the individual reaction between 
the teacher and the pupil — ^in short, as one 
teacher has put it, "It takes two to make a 
teach." The class, we must further remember, 
is only an artificial accident of our social con- 
ditions. Sometimes it is an unfortunate ar- 
rangement, sometimes an extremely useful one, 
but we must not forget that the individual's 
development is the primary concern; that he 
will go on developing, it is to be hoped, long 
after he is dissociated from the temporary school 
group. 

This is a point of special importance, since we 
are prone, in these days of standardizing, of 
regulating life by the cash register and the 
card index, to search with perverted energy for 
the perfect method. Many of the articles in 
educational literature offer open sesames in 
method. Nearly all our text-books include 
"model" questions. Yet there is no open 
sesame except the personality of the teacher; 
and model questions, since we cannot prescribe 
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beforehand the situation In any given class- 
room, are an absurdity. 

But the fact that a large part of method is 
outside of reasonable discussion does not pre- 
vent us from considering the relation of methods 
in general to particular studies. This, more- 
over, Is perhaps the most vital point at the 
present day. Every teacher with zeal, intel- 
ligence, and a sense of humor will make sooner 
or later some sort of methods for his individual 
problems. We not only must leave him to 
himself, but we may do so with cheerful hope of 
success. Whether the methods of the whole 
school, however, make for a well-rounded or 
a one-sided education is not only a problem 
that we may discuss, but one that is not yet 
very clearly recognized as important. Whole 
schools slip, unconsciously as It were, Into 
methods that provide only for discipline or for 
what gets called "practical connection with 
life"; they develop a kind of traditional set one 
way — a habit of treating all pupils, all subjects, 
all problems. In the same manner; they become 
incurably shut-minded to methods outside their 
single-track experience; and they flounder hope- 
lessly if they are confronted with the question, 
"What are you trying to do ? ** They are like the 
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golfer who uses the same stick and the same 
stroke for every "lie." 

The general consideration of method, more- 
over, has special application in this book, for it 
concerns the parent as well as the teacher. 
There must be harmonious cooperation through- 
out if the processes of the school are to produce 
well-rounded results. 

First, cooperation in the school. Even in a 
very narrow curriculum there is abundant op- 
portunity for conflicting methods, or the happy 
opposite. In a single subject, indeed, the pupil, 
as he passes from instructor to instructor, may 
come under a bewildering variety of cross- 
purposes. In English, for instance, one teacher 
may give the very strong impression that the 
work in literature is a matter of interest and 
that the work in composition is a matter of 
necessity: the one is suggested rather than re- 
quired; the other must be done whatever the 
inclination. Next, perhaps, comes a teacher 
who makes both an obligation or who, seeking 
to follow his predecessor, confuses the two, with 
the result that the composition drill grows lax 
and the literature work a drudgery — just the 
opposite of what they should be. That the 
methods of one study may defeat the purposes 
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of another study is still more obvious. A sort 
of "step and fetch it'* efficiency, for example, 
may be gained in mathematics by the assign- 
ment of many short tests, with closely figured 
grades as a result; the stimulus comes from the 
competition for marks, not from the subject 
matter. Very possibly the Latin teacher, how- 
ever, who perhaps has thought of his work 
as chiefly disciplinary, now finds that he can 
get attention to his lessons only by adopting the 
test and mark method; whatever semblance of 
humanism his classes once had is now utterly 
banished: in the race for marks he can appraise, 
day by day, the learning of paradigms but not 
the appreciation of Virgil. Similar instances 
might be easily multiplied. The resulting 
education, it should be noted, plays fast and 
loose with the pupil's mind— perhaps with his 
morals: he does not always study what is best 
for him in the best way, and he learns, often, 
to accept wholly fictitious values as real. If 
our purpose were to teach him to bluflF, we could 
not set about it more thoroughly than by meth- 
ods which end in rewarding the daily perform- 
ance. 

In attempting to cure such a condition, the 
champions of "culture" too often assert that 
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the mathematics teacher must be deprived of 
his stimulus, while the mathematician retorts 
that the other studies should be more exact or 
fail. But in these, as in similar suggestions, 
the weakness of improving one thing at the 
expense of another prevails; the operation is 
something like taking a cough medicine which 
ruins the stomach. Wise cooperation is the 
only remedy; and cooperation implies going back 
of the separate units to the main purpose. 

The method applied to a particular subject, 
in other words, must be productive and must, 
at the same time, take into account the pro- 
ductivity in other subjects. In short, it must 
not consider the subject first, but the pupil — 
the pupil who is developing, or should be, in all 
sorts of ways, in extra-curricular as well as in 
curricular, in physical and moral as well as in 
intellectual. A friend of the writer's, on being 
asked if he didn't sometimes get tired of teach- 
ing Virgil over and over again, replied, "Bless 
your soul, Fm not teaching Virgil; Fm teaching 
the boy.'* We may subdivide our programme 
of studies, but we cannot safely subdivide the. 
pupil. 

Determined that our methods shall stimulate 
growth on the part of the pupil, we are at once 
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confronted by a variety of demands, each of 
which, if followed up, opens large questions. 
It may be generally laid down, however, if the 
needs of the curriculum have been rightly cal- 
culated — ^whatever the particular subjects — 
that there must be not only stimulus to cul- 
ture, or rigid discipline, or drill in necessary 
elements, or provision for information, or memo- 
rizing, or exercise in reasoning, but all of these. 
They are not confined, moreover, to particular 
subjects. It may be, of course, that certain 
branches, such as literature and history, offer 
special opportunities for humanism, while others, 
such as mathematics, offer special chances for 
drill; but the important thing is that each sub- 
ject shall satisfy a variety of demands and that, 
where it falls short, it shall dovetail so closely 
with other subjects that it may help rather than 
hinder them. To take a concrete example, 
manual work cannot directly supply any cul- 
tural stimulus, but the pupils by making real 
articles for practical use in science or in voca- 
tional work can be made to feel the relation of 
the two subjects as part of life, while the science 
and vocational work obviously should have close 
connection, ethical rather than practical, with 
the history of human endeavor. The pupil. 
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not dismembered, realizes in a natural, fructi- 
fying way the interdependence of human activ- 
ities. The classical student no longer supposes 
culture a thing aloof in academic groves; the 
vocational student no longer imagines that liv- 
ing is mere pracrical efficiency. 

Since the class is a necessary evil, however, 
and sometimes a necessary benefit, the teacher 
must apply, if always with reservations in favor 
of the individual, a class method that does have 
important relation to his subject. Here there 
is no space to discuss in detail the various 
methods that have been applied to different 
subjects. It is more to the point to consider 
one or two problems that arise from recent in- 
vestigations. 

Mental discipline, it has been discovered, can 
be accomplished in almost any subject. More- 
over, though it is sufficiently obvious that what 
our schools, particularly our public schools, lack 
nowadays is discipline, lost in the rush to stimu- 
late the pupil's interest, it ought to be no less 
obvious that certain phases of some subjects 
can be spoiled if they are used merely to disci- 
pline the mind. The classics have been so 
spoiled; English literature is often so spoiled; 
even modern languages sometimes suffer from 
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the treatment; history has only just begun to 
emerge. In other words, though we need more 
discipline, we need especially discipline more 
wisely distributed. For instance, if the classics 
are to be used only for purposes of mental dis- 
cipline, they scarcely justify themselves. The 
lingering enthusiasm for them, as well as the 
recently increasing demand for Latin, implies 
another expectation: they contain necessary 
information and they are supposed to have cul- 
tural value. The first question, then, is — 
In what studies should mental discipline be a 
secondary object? 

The question may be answered in part by 
including those studies — the classics, history, 
and literature — ^which in the majority of cases 
have no utilitarian value after the pupil has 
graduated and the success of which depends 
largely on an interest which will invade vaca- 
tions and the leisure hours of maturity. To 
have read a few good books at the point of the 
bayonet during the four or six years of school 
life has no great value, but to have acquired a 
habit of reading good books is of inestimable 
value. Intelligent interest, then, should be the 
main factor in any method applied to the 
classics, to history, and to literature. 
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That the question is answered only in part, 
however, is manifest when we note one of the 
most revolutionary discoveries of psychology: 
that training of one part of the mind does not 
train other parts. Learning to spell a great 
many words, for instance, will not make it 
easier to memorize verse or to think rapidly in 
numbers. In other words, mental discipline 
cannot be wholly relegated to mathematics.* 
Suppose even that it could, there would be no 
discipline for a pupil to whom mathematics 
came easy. It is therefore obvious that every 
subject should be taught with at least some 
reference to mental discipline. This does not 
imply, however, that mental discipline should be 
the chief consideration in all subjects. The 
fundamental answer to the question deals in 
terms of emphasis, not of right or wrong. 

Thus a sort of rough scheme for various sub- 
jects may be tabulated. Mental discipline may 
be best administered in all operations where 
accuracy is the primary concern; that is, in 
mathematics, in composition, and in the fact 
side of all studies. Learning by doing easily 



*There is a growing belief that this discovery weakens funda- 
mentally the position of mathematics as a general training, since 
beyond the necessary operations they have no other general value. 
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designates its field: manual work, applied sci- 
ence, comppsition, and modem languages; 
and these subjects imply, in turn, shop work, 
the laboratory, writing for school publication, 
and learning to use modern languages by speak- 
ing them. Learning by production for other than 
utilitarian ends prescribes the emphasis in the 
methods best suited to the classics, to history, 
and to literature. To illustrate these points in 
detail would fill a volume; a single comment in 
connection with the classics must suffice. 

When the classics do occasionally escape from 
the insufficient position of material for drill, 
they are given an interpretation which is sup- 
posed to be cultural, but which somehow leaves 
the majority of pupils unstirred. The pupil is 
told that the classics roused the mediaeval mind 
to a sudden realization that this world was not 
the devil's, but a fair place for man to live in 
and enjoy; and the instruction proceeds to ex- 
plain that the Renaissance, science, democracy, 
have sprung from the awakening. A most im- 
portant point, vitally important in understand- 
ing history; but it does not seem to have oc- 
curred at all urgently to the good teachers that 
their pupils and the ancestors of their pupils have 
for some three or four centuries been accepting 
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this sdrring discovery as a matter of fact. Pupils 
do not need to be persuaded that it is idle to 
discuss the relative altitude of the cherubim 
and seraphim in the celestial hierarchy. If the 
classics are to live to-day as a vital force in 
education, they must have a message /or our age, 
just as they had a message for the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. We must not repeat 
Erasmus; we must produce a modern Erasmus. 

Some such effort to interpret the classics for 
us is already being made."*" The message, 
roughly, seems to be that justice, harmony, 
moderation, taste, quality rather than size, are 
antidotes for many of our ills; our humanitarian- 
ism, as it has been put, needs a touch of human- 
ism. Of course it is not a new message, any 
more than the classics are new, but it has cer- 
tainly greater inspiration for us than the idea, 
already accepted, that this earth is worth while. 

Reverting to the question of method, how 
shall such a message be conveyed? It may be 
stated in lectures to adult audiences, but not 
successfully lectured to boys and girls. Cer- 
tainly the conventional method of drill in para- 
digms and of spelling out the meaifing of a little 

*Notably by Livingstone's " Greek Genius and lu Meaning to 
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Csesar, Cicero, and Virgil will not even approxi- 
mate a transmission of the message. The 
pupils must read widely in translations, as well 
as minutely in the classical text; and to give 
their reading productive value, to get them to 
thinking, they must make frequent reports on 
topics that touch problems common to the an- 
cients and themselves — they must learn how 
the ancients lived. Perhaps they will rarely 
be ready, in secondary schools, for direct in- 
struction in the " moral,'* but as they become 
familiar with a life that, with all its faults, was 
filled with virtues which we conspicuously lack, 
their minds will be unconsciously fitted to 
understand : classical ideas will get into the fibre 
of their thinking. All this work, moreover, 
should not be merely history, isolated from the 
language; knowledge of the language is a tre- 
mendous aid to understanding the habits of 
thought of a people — indeed, language informs 
thought almost as much as thought informs 
language. The emphasis in a method by which 
the classics might be taught productively, then, 
would run contrary to common practice. That 
is, intimacy with the life of the ancients 
would come first instead of last; a knowledge 
of the language would come second; 2it^4 tc^^t«> 
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tal discipline would come third instead of 
first. 

In thus referring the method to the demands 
and possibilities of the subject, we must not lose 
sight of the fact already noted that it is a tem- 
porary expedient, that the individual's growth is 
the primary concern, and that any method 
should first of all consider him. Here the pic 
ture runs ahead, I am aware, to an ideal condi- 
tion. It is a state of affairs, however, for which 
our schools should constantly strive, and one, 
we must not forget, that cannot be attained 
without constant, close cooperation. It may 
be that the "Direct Method" is the best way 
of teaching modern languages; it seems reason- 
able that literature courses should not prescribe 
the book till the pupil has been taken into 
account; it seems logical that mathematics 
should resort to frequent drill — but the final 
test of the value of these or any other methods 
depends upon their composite result in the pupil. 

That such a result cannot be exactly tested by 
the most sublimated system of examinations 
need not dismay us. If we are in close touch 
with our pupils and consider always their de- 
velopment, we may approximate a sufficient 
valuation. We are aware that what is disci- 
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pline for one is no discipline for another, that 
what stimulates one does not stimulate another, 
and so forth; with the result that, prescribing 
for the individual, we find in each subject the 
necessity of a variety of methods and in all the 
subjects the necessity of harmoniously pro- 
ductive methods.* A complicated, an almost 
superhuman task it seems to make education; 
but it is really less complicated for the pupil 
than a perversely wholesale method, each part 
isolated and at war with its fellow. Whether 
it is difficult or not for the teacher is in one sense 
not the question; it is his job. As a matter of 
fact, however, the chief difficulty lies in acquir- 
ing a cooperative state of mind. Once that is 
really acquired, perversely frustrating methods 
become difficult because they are dreary: they 
promise no way out. On the other hand, when 



*This rather ideal condition is undoubtedly retarded by the 
examinations for entrance to college. The difficulty lies in the 
temptation to disregard features which are unexaminable but 
which may be highly educative. Admitting by certificate, how- 
ever, seems to be a greater evil — at least so long as many of our 
schools are unreliable. A good temporary solution is the com- 
promise of requiring only four examinations and a detailed report 
of the pupil's school work (as in the Harvard "New Plan")* 
The difficulty will be largely obviated when the colleges realize 
more widely than they now do just what the schools are attempting 
to accomplish. 
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the pupil instead of the subject dictates the 
method, the apparent difficulty becomes easy 
because interesting. There is a faith to prove, 
as it were; and fellowship in the body magis- 
terial challenges to effort. 

A tremendous complication does arise, how- 
ever, in the question of what the pupil does 
when he is away from school. Here, as in other 
matters, the main burden may be put on the 
school, but it must be remembered that the 
work of the school — especially of a day-school 
— can be easily frustrated by well-enough-mean- 
ing but uncooperative parents. The reason for 
this is simple. In the majority of our day- 
schools, both public and private, the pupil is 
at school only 14 per cent, of his time while 
school is in session. Every afternoon, every 
evening, all of Saturday, all of Sunday, he is 
developing in ways over which the school has 
no direct control. If the vacations be taken into 
account, he spends at school only 10 per cent* 
of the total hours in the year. Even in those 
schools which provide for the supervision of 
play and preparation, the percentages are as 
low as 28 and 20; while the boarding-school, 
which is said to have all the pupil's time, has, 
as a matter of fact, only 70 per cent, of it. 
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What happens in the 90 or 80 or 30 per cent, 
when the pupil is not at school ? 

Of course it must be figured that a great deal 
of time passes in necessary details of living — 
sleeping, dressing, eating — that still more is 
somewhat harmlessly lost in coming and going, 
and in odd minutes between. Suppose, fur- 
ther, that the pupil studies diligently all of 
every evening. The afternoons, Saturdays, and 
Sundays would nevertheless represent over 20 
per cent, of the week. Moreover, few pupils 
do study diligently all of every evening. Certain 
questions may be in order, even if we do not 
generalize answers to them. 

When do your boys or girls study ? 

How do they go about it i 

Have you any knowledge of what the school 
expects ? 

Do you take any interest in their reaction in 
regard to various studies and do you attempt to 
support the efforts of the school in this respect ? 

What books do they read ? What books can 
they get in your house or in your neighborhood ? 

Do you ever talk with them about their 
reading? 

What interests and outside activities have 
they? 
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Do you ever take part in these — or at least 
stimulate by suggestion and encouragement? 

Do your children loiter on the streets ? 

Do you know anything about their conver- 
sation — ^its topics, its language? 

What sort of English do they talk during the 
144 hours each week (out of 168) when they are 
not in school? 

What sort of friends have they? What do 
the friends do with their spare time ? 

Do your children attend moving-picture 
shows at will? 

Do moving-picture shows seem to affect their 
interests ? How ? 

What sort of exercise do they take? Is it 
regular? 

In many senses these questions concern 
physical and moral more than mental growth, 
but the three are so closely related in the in- 
dividual that one side may not be disregarded 
without affecting another. Moreover, though 
many of the questions provoke answers far 
outside the field of methods, the actual ways of 
the classroom may be vitally influenced by 
such answers. It may be objected, to be sure, 
that only a model parent of model children 
could give quite satisfactory answers to the 
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whole list. The point at issue, however, is this: 
that in so far as boys and girls pass six sevenths 
of their time in occupations which, if not posi- 
tively injurious, are aimless and unproductive, 
they are imposing on the school an insuperable 
task. About all it can do under such conditions 
is to correct — or to attempt to correct. 

The cooperation of parents is important for 
another reason. One of the first steps toward 
success in the education of a child is to arouse 
its interest and affection. This step, often 
difficult for the teacher, is successfully accom- 
plished by the ordinary parent before he knows 
it; it almost goes without saying that the child 
is interested in its parents and is unquestion- 
ingly bound by ties of affection. Any time or 
energy, therefore, which the parent gives in 
support of the school work, is of well-nigh in- 
estimable value. If a pupil is not getting the 
culture, discipline, and information which the 
school sets out to give, the first question of the 
father or mother may be: "What is the matter 
with the school?" but the more pertinent, if 
second, question is, "What am I doing with 
those six sevenths of the child's time which 
are in my hands?" 

What methods the parent follows must be 
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determined in large measure by the reaction 
between him and his boy or girl, just as the 
teacher's methods are the outcome of two per- 
sonalities in close touch. His chief concern 
should be to understand his child, to express 
a sympathetic interest in his child's activities, 
to find out what the school is doing, to let the 
school know what he is doing, and to take care 
that the child's development shall not be one- 
sided. If he does this, methods will take care 
of themselves. 



CHAPTER XI 

ATHLETICS 

"I'll tell you why Smith was such a good 
end," I once heard an old athlete say, comment- 
ing on the football of twenty years ago; "When- 
ever the umpire was on the other side of the 
line, Smith crawled like a crab till he was nearly 
five yards off-side; he never missed a chance, 
Smith didn't!" 

There were several in the group of listeners, 
and most of them did not dream of pouncing on 
the speaker as a champion of moral obliquity. 
The one person who did feel strongly enough 
to speak out was the man who, in the opinion 
of those present, really had a case to prove. 
"You speak of Smith's performance," he said, 
"as if it were meritorious; whereas it was just 
plain dishonest. You were actually proud of 
Smith!" 

Yes, the first speaker had been proud of 
Smith. Smith was working for his college— 
of course he wouldn't have cheated for his 
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personal advantage; in fact. Smith was an ex- 
ceptionally "decent" fellow. Moreover, as 
for breaking the rules, everybody did it if he 
dared. Anyhow, wasn't the umpire there to 
catch you? The champion of Smith found 
good-natured support from most of those pres- 
ent. The second speaker stuck to his point — 
and remained exceptional. 

The discussion just related actually took 
place, and it is no doubt typical; nearly every one 
has heard it, or a conversation very much like it. 
The case, moreover, is not the familiar one of 
the easy-going crowd and the moral precisian; 
it covers a particular condition in our school and 
college athletics. For men who do not belong 
to the easy-going crowd, who are most punc- 
tilious in regard to moral questions, who are 
themselves ready to speak out, to be the excep- 
tional persons, frequently shut their eyes to 
plain dishonesty in our athletic sports. I had 
almost said "they used to," for a better condi- 
tion has clearly set in. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the condition implies a greatly improved 
attitude of mind among the players. That it 
does not is indicated perhaps by the circum- 
stances which attend the improvement: an in- 
crease of penalties, so that it is more dangerous 
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to cheat; an increase of officials, so that it is 
now practically impossible to ^^ crawl like a 
crab" off-side without being caught. In many 
instances, no doubt, the effort has been more 
constructive, less purely penal. There is a 
tendency on the part of educational authorities 
to abolish professional coaching, at least in 
schools; there are signs that some effort is being 
made to treat contests in athletics as games, not 
as cut-throat business. The general attitude 
of mind, however, will not improve so long as 
athletics are isolated. The trouble, in other 
words, is not with the rules, but with the treat- 
ment of athletics apart from the other features, 
mental and moral as well as physical, of educa- 
tion. It should be possible, if the attitude of 
mind were really right, to diminish rather than 
increase the number of rules and officials. 

Other athletic problems, moreover, require 
the same reference to the whole development 
of the individuals under consideration. Every 
one is familiar with the case of the boy who eats, 
dreams, thinks, talks athletics till all else is 
crowded out of his experience. Less familiar, 
but not uncommon, is the boy who takes no 
part in athletics unless there is a team to play 
on; while some boys and a great many girls take 
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almost no athletic exercise. Again, there is a 
very widespread conception of athletic sport as 
primarily a spectacle, not a game. All these 
conditions work, in some form or other, against 
the proper adjustment of our boys and girls to 
their environment: for, in the first place, their 
physical development is haphazard; and, in the 
second, their mental and moral growth may, 
and frequently does, suffer seriously. 

To effect a correlation is a beautiful theory, 
but it is unfortunately difficult to work out; 
for it implies, in our secondary schools, a great 
many things which do not exist. To beg the 
question, however, by attempting to solve the 
various athletic problems as isolated cases leads 
nowhither. So long as we have not established 
a right attitude of mind toward athletics, we 
have failed; and in so far as we do not attempt to 
adjust the athletic problems to the larger prob- 
lems which involve them, we are failing daily. 
Moreover, though a reasonably ideal condition 
may be difficult to bring about, the solution of 
the isolated problems follows simply, as a matter 
of course, when the adjustment has been accom- 
plished. The solution, it may be added, is 
nearly impossible so long as the problems are 
not considered in their proper perspective. The 
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main point, therefore, before attempting to 
meet athletic questions, is to consider what 
right physical development in our school chil- 
dren implies. 

The three chief requisites — proper supervision^ 
adequate equipmenty and the treatment of physical 
development as part of the whole education — are to 
be found only in negligible cases, whether in 
private or public education. One of the three, 
usually the second, is frequently found in private 
schools, but rarely in conjunction with the other 
two. A few words of comment on these three 
requisites may serve to emphasize their impor- 
tance and their consequences. 

Proper supervision implies, first of all, an 
adequate number of instructors. In the typical 
private school — say of 150 pupils — one finds 
commonly just one physical instructor, whereas 
there may be ten to fifteen teachers, or one to 
every dozen or so pupils, occupied solely with 
intellectual development. The disproportion is 
not so great as it sounds, of course, for class- 
room work is more exhausting and takes more 
time than physical work, a large part of which is 
nearly recreation. Still, we may well wonder 
whether the proportion is fair when we realize 
that an individual subject, such as Latin or 
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must, above all, know how to regulate play; he 
« must take an active interest in the individual's 
athletic performance, whether that individual 
is captain of the school team or substitute on a 
junior nine; he must bear constantly in mind that 
in physical development fun is more important 
than statistics are, and that the whole growth of 
the pupil is the most important thing of all. In 
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other words, he must be an expert: he must 
know not only how to examine a pupil, but 
what weaknesses the measurements imply and 
what treatment will cure them. In addition, 
he must be a man of high character and stimu- 
lating presence, a man who can take advantage 
of the moral influence which he may exert. 
Next to the headmaster or principal, he is per- 
haps the most important member of the faculty. 
Obviously, one man cannot do such work 
with more than a few pupils. He must have 
helpers. It is desirable, however, that a large 
part of his assistance, especially in connection 
with the play side, should come not from pro- 
fessional physical trainers, but from teachers 
whose chief work is in the classroom. The 
main reason for this is that the physical develop- 
ment of the pupil becomes at once the concern 
of the whole faculty. A hardly less important 
reason is that the classroom teacher finds, by 
playing as well as working with his pupils, that 
he understands them and that they understand 
him to such an increased extent that his all- 
round influence is more than doubled. Such an 
arrangement has already been satisfactorily 
worked out in England and in a few of our own 
schools, especially in private boarding-schools. 
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It is really beside the point to urge that teachers 
haven't time: either there should be more 
teachers or there should be less teaching; it is 
better to diminish slightly the classroom work 
than to omit entirely the necessary work that the 
teacher, and only the teacher, can do on the 
athletic field. Again, it is illogical, though it 
may state a deplorable fact, that many teachers 
feel athletics (that is, quite one third of the time 
of pupils in their charge) no concern of theirs. 
Indeed, some are so hostile to athletics that, in- 
stead of using them, they seek to cripple them. 
All this is only another way of stating our too 
common conception of athletics as spectacles 
meant for children. In a school where such an 
opinion obtains, the physical instructor might as 
well be dismissed; his hands are hopelessly tied. 
The equipment necessary for proper physical 
development involves a good gymnasium and 
adequate playgrounds. Just what "good" and 
"adequate" mean is of course quite relative. 
For the first, it may be said, as a minimum, that 
there should be dressing-rooms, baths, appara- 
tus, a floor large enough for basket-ball; and that 
the building should be well lighted, evenly 
heated, and well ventilated. These conditions 
do not often exist; the gymnasium, if there is 
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any, is frequently put in the basement or in a 
dusty shed — in whatever place is left when 
everything else is provided for. The same thing 
may be said, in general, of the playground — a 
question of great practical difficulty in our large 
cities. There is rarely space enough, and the 
apparatus is usually insufficient. These de- 
fects, however, show chiefly that physical train- 
ing is only just beginning to take its logical 
place in education, and they are much more 
likely to be remedied than the less material 
defects — proper supervision and the treatment 
of physical development as part of the whole 
education. 

The last of these points should be capable of 
fairly satisfactory realization if there is a com- 
petent man in charge of physical training and if 
he is assisted, as suggested above, by several 
of the younger teachers who, if not always 
athletic, are sympathetic toward athletics. 
Then, when the faculty considers an individual, 
it will take into consideration his whole develop- 
ment. It may be that he needs more athletics, 
or less athletics, or athletics of a different kind. 
It may be realized, perhaps, that to do good 
work in his studies he needs greater virility, or 
greater patience or courage, such as athletics 
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might develop; it may be that, with the advice of 
the physical instructor, he will be given less 
study work, or more study work, for a time. In 
every case it should be realized that the develop- 
ment of character is best served by "cooperative 
harmonies" in physical, mental, and moral ad- 
justment. And here, as in the matter of meth- 
ods, the assistance or the indifference of the 
parent, especially of the parent whose child is 
at a day-school lo per cent, of the time and away 
from school 90 per cent, of the time, may make 
or mar the result. 

In such a scheme athletics, as intimated, play 
an important part. For, besides being a chief 
aid to the actual development of bone and 
muscle, they may — in a sense, they must — 
serve two important ends: they should accustom 
our boys and girls to habits of exercise which 
will invade their maturity, and they should 
make a great contribution to the development 
of character. 

Both of these ends imply control. The main 
control, especially of teams, should be in the 
hands of the students themselves. Proper 
supervision, however, with the cooperation 
of the home, must see to it that the individual 
does not have too much or too little. 
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The cultivation of habits of exercise implies, 
first of ally that athletics should be fun, and 
though it may seem strange to suggest that they 
could be anything else, they can be easily killed 
by too much organization. At least, they are 
so little fun that the majority of people drop 
them as soon as school and college days are 
over. In a large athletic club — say of three or 
four thousand members — only a handful actu- 
ally take regular exercise; most of the members 
sit about admiring the heroes or ^^swapping 
stories" about the past — and grow fat or dyspep- 
tic in the process. Conditions are improving, 
to be sure, but not very fast; we are still a long 
way from the Englishman's idea of exercise as 
an essential part of his life. The reason, of 
course, is by no means that people think of 
athletics as not fun, as drudgery, but compara- 
tively few think of them positively as fun : sports 
are still chiefly a spectacle. Another reason is 
that the majority of our people have never 
passed through sufiicient athletic experiences 
to have acquired the habit; or perhaps they 
have played on a team and cannot think of 
athletic sports as possible without a team. Our 
education must provide more variety in sports 
— such as tennis, rowing, running — that the 
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individual can continue alone or with a single 
friend, and, with adequate supervision, it must 
see that practically every student is included. 
Just as the curriculum must suggest leads for 
extra-curricular work, so the physical training 
must develop in each pupil sport resources to 
which he will eagerly turn when the team and 
school days are past. 

More fundamental than any of these reasons 
for cultivating habits of exercise is the physical 
and moral help that they are to a man or woman 
all through life. If a person has learned to 
take care of himself, to spend his leisure hours 
actively in appropriate sports, there is not 
only a good chance that he will escape many of 
the physical ills to which middle age is heir, but 
that, with a sound mind growing in a sound 
body, he will escape the despondency and cupid- 
ity and sensuality which frequently find expres- 
sion in immorality and crime. 

These are truisms, no doubt, but we have 
nevertheless not yet widely realized what enor- 
mous value well-adjusted athletic habits may 
have in the moral field. The self-control, the 
patience, the courage, the generosity, the clean 
living that may arise from them, if they are 
habitual and kept in proportion with the whole 
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life of the individual, can hardly be overesti- 
mated. In excess they are bad, of course, just 
as study in excess or business in excess is bad; 
but similarly, just as no study at all or no busi- 
ness at all is bad, so no athletics — especially no 
athletic habits in the individual — are a serious 
defect. If every man were a farmer or a lumber- 
man, the defect might not be serious, but in our 
complicated city life, especially as regards those 
who attend secondary schools and colleges and 
later pass into business and professional activi- 
ties, a personal athletic inheritance is practically 
a necessity. 

Such a condition, naturally, depends chiefly 
on a state of mind. Athletics to be of service 
must be kept in proportion; and to keep them 
in proportion, appropriate to the needs of the 
individual, means an appreciation of their 
values in relation to physical, mental, and moral 
development. Then and not till then will the 
problems suggested at the beginning of this 
chapter receive more than temporary and iso- 
lated solution. The point is not to surround 
athletics with rules so much as to educate our 
youth to a right attitude toward them. That 
this in its highest conception is an unattainable 
ideal is of course true; but it is not unthinkable 
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that with increased supervision and cooperation 
an attitude of mind may be induced which will 
mean a striking improvement in physique and 
morale throughout the country. The problems 
which now confront us may be practically^ if 
not quite ideally, solved. Smith will cease to 
**crawl like a crab'* ofF-side — ^not because he 
may be caught — but because, instead of **every- 
body's doing it/' nobody will be doing it. 



CHAPTER XII 

MORALITY AND RELIGION 

Morality and religion, more than any problems 
of education, are outside school jurisdiction. 
It is no doubt right that they should be, yet 
the moment we recognize that education is con- 
cerned with the whole life of the individual, we 
must recognize as well that the particular phase 
represented by the school may not wisely dis- 
regard the most important side of the individ- 
ual's development. For we do not find it hard to 
agree that the most important thing in the 
education of the child is character; and it fol- 
lows that the school, with its powerful if brief 
influence, must play an important part in deter- 
mining the characters of our citizens. When 
we beg the question by delegating moral influ- 
ence to the home, we not only invite the home 
to delegate intellectual influence to the school, 
but we dismember the child: in most instances 
we encourage the condition in which the child 
is good but not intelligently so, or clever but 
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not morally sound; we tend to inculcate the 
notion that morality applies only to certain 
times and places. 

A further reason for special consideration of 
morals in our education is the plain fact that 
they are not what they should be. Latterly 
there has been a good deal of hysteria over social 
problems; no doubt the evil has been exagger- 
ated; but the hysteria arises, not so much be- 
cause the evil is imaginary as because we have 
morbidly isolated it: we must face the fact of 
its very widespread existence, not only poten- 
tially in our school children, as a preparation 
for sexual sins later on, but sometimes actually 
in those of high school age. Similarly, we must 
face the fact of a good deal of cheating, "pro- 
miscuous borrowing," profanity, and unclean 
language. 

The above generalizations, of course, would 
rarely include more than a small number of the 
pupils in any given school; and it must be rec- 
ognized that schools vary astonishingly — all 
the way from an institution which is able in 
most instances to prevent smoking, even in the 
vacations, to the school which had to meet an 
alarming spread of venereal disease. It must 
be remembered, furthermore, that the standard 
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of honesty in an adolescent is not that of an 
adult. It is not a natural and incurable de- 
pravity in our youth, in fact, that makes the 
moral problem in our schools. It is, first of all, 
the lack of cooperation between the home and 
the school; and, secondly, the indifference of 
some schools and of some teachers to their 
obligation. 

In many cases, to be sure, the school frankly 
recognizes its share in the problem. The solu- 
tion is complicated, however, by the fact that 
direct instruction in morals, though it is easy, 
does not accomplish character. Insistence on 
intellectual activity, encouragement of indus- 
trious habits, and provision for normal physical 
development — ^without any reference to religion 
or ethics — seem to many the wiser course. Yet 
in those who attempt no more than this there 
is not infrequently an uncomfortable sense that 
something is being left out. To satisfy this 
something, which gets variously named, many 
schools have introduced the so-called "social 
hour," which is largely intended to produce 
ethical results; some have included definite 
instruction in practical problems, such as social 
service and sex-hygiene; a few have instituted 
daily exercises of a non-sectarian but religious 
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nature; and many private schools offer definitely 
denominational instruction and services. To 
discuss what the school, as an institution, may 
wisely do we must first come to a general under- 
standing of what we mean by morality and 
religion in education; and we must consider, 
especially in reference to public instruction, 
certain practical limitations. 

We shall not find much difficulty in agreeing 
that we may fairly ask of any individual that 
he develop habits of honesty, of temperance, of 
industry, of generosity, of purity, of truth- 
telling, above all, of truth-living. That such 
habits can be developed only by constant prac- 
tice goes, of course, without saying; and con- 
stant practice involves at once intelligent and 
sympathetic cooperation between the home and 
the school. 

The matter may not be so simply dismissed, 
however, if we keep the individual in mind. In 
the first place, no two homes are alike; each has 
its particular code, its private "categorical 
imperatives.** To be concrete, it is highly im- 
moral, in the eyes of certain people, for a woman 
to sew, or for a man to play golf, on Sunday; yet 
the persons condemned may hold up their hands 
in pious horror when they hear, perhaps, that 
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their contemner is in the habit of drinking wine 
with his dinner. Suppose, even, that we can 
wholly clear away from our problem all the 
small, temporary prejudices which proceed from 
particular creeds and a provincial view of 
conduct; suppose, in short, that adequate co- 
operation can really be adjusted; we must still 
meet the fact that we deal with individuals in 
whom our exercises will not produce the desir- 
able habits in equal degree. We may even have 
resolved upon close attention to the needs of 
each individual — ^we shall still have to determine 
what to do; and that question at once involves 
the larger question, what to be. In other words, 
our morality, our doing, must be constantly in- 
formed by our religion, our being. 

To those who conduct "church** and "paro- 
chial" schools this statement may seem too self- 
evident to call for discussion; to many working 
in public schools it is not less true, though it 
sometimes seems not practicable; by the ma- 
jority of Americans, I think, it is more or less 
believed. Some, however, who may or may not 
admit the general point, do not consider religion 
the province of the school. Of these a consider- 
able number associate religion wholly with the 
particular theology to which they adhere — or 
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to which they do not adhere — and they cannot 
see how, without the several theologies (all or all 
but one of which they detest) , religion can be 
part of education. 

It happens, however, that the kind of religion 
which tells most with adolescent boys and girls 
has nowadays nothing to do with theology and 
little to do with sectarian worship. To put it 
the other way about, it is the side of religion 
which may flourish in any church. I do not 
mean that there is not a work for the various 
sects, as sects, to perform among children, but I 
do mean that such work is not an essential part 
of their school education. It is most essential, on 
the other hand, that all pupils, in school and out, 
should find their morality constantly inspired 
by a pervasive sense of their common tie to the 
great spiritual source. 

This, I take it, is what religion means in its 
simplest terms; and we do well, in considering 
education, to remind ourselves of what is essen- 
tial, not merely accidental, in all religions. No 
nation without religion has been able long to 
escape a fatal materialism; no people without it 
has been able to maintain a just and continuous 
sense of eternity; and if the child rehearses in 
miniature the experience of the race, his life 
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will be without spiritual guidance and inspira- 
tion, his sense of values will be temporary and 
shifting in big things as well as in little, so long 
as the race which he represents never lifts up its 
eyes. It is not enough, in other words, that our 
morality be wise, that we understand with our 
minds the rightness of such or such an action. 
Temperance, generosity, patience, and other 
high moral qualities do not spring from man's 
instinctive impulses, nor yet chiefly from his 
wisdom, but from a potent, if vague, connection 
with a life higher and larger than his own. 

A sort of elementary and essential religion, 
then, must pervade both the home and the 
school. For the pupil, if he goes from a religious 
home to an unreligious school — or vice versa — 
soon learns to think of religion as a prejudice 
rather than a principle, as an accident of a 
peculiar set of circumstances rather than the 
essence of his whole life. In our effort to confine 
religion to its proper bounds we have made it 
less important than eating. I do not mean 
that we should all at once grow noxiously pious 
—a condition not to be feared in frank America 
— but I do emphatically mean that our educa- 
tion will be in large part vain if we base it wholly 
upon our terrestrial wisdom and if the deeper 
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life of the home is divorced from the deeper life 
of the school. 

So much for the general point; but what can 
be practically done ? Religion, to be of dynamic 
value to boys and girls, implies not only the in- 
dividual problem of faith, but a sense of spiritual 
fellowship. A great deal, of course, can and 
should be done independently by families and 
churches; the child should be started right be- 
fore it is even of primary school age. To discuss 
what practical steps the school may take we 
must first consider certain practical limitations 
of our time. 

The first two limitations are (i) that the prob- 
lem is so essentially an individual one that an 
institution cannot deal with it, and (2) that re- 
ligious work is not the school's province. Both 
of these objections, if the foregoing assertions 
are sound, have been met; but they remain 
practical limitations to-day because they are 
still widely believed in. Recognition of them 
as temporary limitations does not mean that 
they are inevitable, but that for the present our 
schools must proceed slowly. People must be 
taught to want religion in schools; it cannot be 
forced on them. When it is fully realized that 
an individual's real spiritual and moral life is 
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indissolubly one with his intellectual and physi- 
cal growth, these limitations will cease. 

A third limitation, that religious exercises 
and instruction of any kind are forbidden in 
most public schools, presents the chief difficulty. 
The laws which forbid such exercises and in- 
struction were founded on a common belief: (i) 
that religion implied sectarian doctrine and 
theology to an unavoidable extent — that our 
schools would soon ring with the discordant din 
of "sects and schisms"; and (2) that in a free 
country, with free institutions, we might not 
impose any religious form, that not only various 
Christian churches must find our education un- 
tainted by sectarian bias, but that non-Christian 
sects, such as the Jews, must find no doctrines 
repugnant to them. Undoubtedly the common 
belief on which this law was founded has not 
passed: in our public schools there is no place 
whatever for religion that implies sectarian doc- 
trine of any sort. To say this, however, is very 
different from saying that there is no place for 
religion of any sort. Indeed, there seems to be a 
practical, as well as a theoretical, demand for it. 
We have not only private schools flourishing in 
many cases because they supply what some feel 
is lacking in public schools, but we have a large 
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and growing number of practically free paro- 
chial, or Roman Catholic, schools. It is true, 
no doubt, that many of the patrons of these 
schools would be dissatisfied with any religious 
work in schools which did not conform to their 
way of thinking, but it is for them as well as 
for those in charge of public instruction to take 
into account that parochial schools, supported 
by persons who already pay taxes to support 
public schools, must supply, from a financial 
point of view, an impoverished education, and 
that such segregation is dangerously undemo- 
cratic. It must be recognized, furthermore, 
that there is a growing number of persons who 
realize that the sort of religious education potent 
with boys and girls does not depend on formal 
theology. The important thing is that our 
children lift up their hearts, that they realize 
that "no man hath quickened his own soul." 
A great many are willing, since their home and 
church can still provide for denominational in- 
struction, to compromise their sectarian prefer- 
ences rather than omit religion altogether in our 
schools. 

Indeed, a good deal of the failure that attends 
the religious services in our church schools may 
be ascribed to a misunderstanding of what 
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awakens religion in boys and girls. Doctrinal 
preaching, isolated and therefore meaningless 
chapters from the Bible, conventional prayers 
for deliverance from sins which children do not 
commit, unconvincing repetition of the assertion 
that they are "miserable sinners" — these are 
the rule rather than the exception; and they are 
frequently supported by hymns which in no 
way express the religion of youth. The Rev. 
S. S. Drury, in an excellent little pamphlet called 
"The Truth in Youth," thus pictures the hymn 
fiasco: "A few days ago, while thinking over the 
subject of what is the matter with the Church 
in schools, or with the approach of schools to 
religion, I chanced to hear a chapel full of boys 
sing hymn No. 377. That hymn of Isaac 
Watts' is, as you remember, an appeal to the 
Holy Spirit to kindle a flame of sacred love in 
these cold hearts of ours. The second stanza 
sadly confesses an utter worldliness, and the 
third a collapse of worship. As all young 
people love to sing, hymn 377 *went splendidly.* 
Its one defect as a religious exercise was that of 
untruth: the boys who sang the hymn could 
not and should not have meant a word of it. 
There is put into the mouth of youth what the 
heart of youth does not contain — coldness, for- 
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malism, woddliness, materialism, and a sense 
of failure. This confession of cold-heartedness 
on the tongues of young Christians could only be 
true as a sad prophecy or 2(s an unconscious 
complaint against conditions which would land 
them in such a plight. A cynic looking on 
might properly aver that ten years from now in 
vain they will tune their lifeless song, in ten 
years see how they will grovel here below!** 

Just what can be practically done in public 
schools — supposing that a sufficient number 
agree as to its desirability — ^is of course a matter 
for careful discussion. The fundamental needs 
of the whole country — or at least of the whole 
state in which the schools are situated — must be 
discussed from every possible point of view. 
Two considerations only are certain at present: 
nothing in this connection must be done hastily, 
and what is done must at first be under-done 
rather than over-done. It ought to be possible 
soon, if not immediately, to provide for two 
things: in the first place, there might be each 
morning, as there is in many non-sectarian pri- 
vate schools, a very simple exercise, in which 
each pupil should be reminded — by a hymn and 
a brief talk — of his common spiritual union with 
others. This exercise, moreover, should be 
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conducted by the principal or head-master, 
without the slightest trace of sectarian bias or 
religious unction; it should never be let out, as 
it were, to the priests of different sects. The 
other thing is the life of Jesus, which as a simple 
record of fact is a source of inspiration to Jew 
as well as to Christian. Public school instruc- 
tion, therefore, might wisely confine itself to the 
gospels; and to the story of them, not to the 
various interpretations. This informational 
work, moreover, by its connection with home 
and church life, should bear abundantly religious 
fruit. To be sure, the pupil might receive the 
information, as well as the interpretation of it, 
through his home or his church, but the school 
must take into account those who do not receive 
it and those who receive it so confused with 
theology and smug sanctity that the one thing 
they desire, if they dared say it, is not to be 
like Jesus. 

For moral, as well as for literary, reasons it is 
of course desirable that the whole Bible should 
be studied in our schools, but it is unlikely that, 
with present limitations, the whole Bible can 
be included in the religious instruction of the 
school. A possible arrangement, which seems 
to be working well in English schools, is to in- 
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elude the whole Bible, but by putting the re- 
ligious instruction first in the morning to make 
it possible for those who disapprove to come late. 
Such a scheme would free the schools from the 
complaint that the Bible is not taught in them, 
at the same time safeguarding them from the 
danger of making Bible study compulsory. Per- 
haps we should find, as the English have found, 
that the majority of pupils, so long as the in- 
struction was not forced on them, would come 
early, with the approval of their parents. 

It is no doubt possible, however, that the 
introduction of these features into our public 
education would offer difficulties too great for 
present adjustment. One man or one school, 
in an intelligently sympathetic community, 
might manage where several men, in less sym- 
pathetic communities, would fail. Fortunately 
this point of religious exercises is the least 
important thing in education; I have given it 
considerable attention because it is at present 
a moot question. But the really important 
thing — ^though it takes much less space to say 
it — is that the teacher, particularly the head 
teacher, and the parent should give the grow- 
ing child an abiding sense of his spiritual rela- 
tionships, sometimes by precept, sometimes by 
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example, never by philosophical subtleties, but 
chiefly by that almost magical distributor of 
spiritual life — personality. If the teacher or 
the parent shows, whatever his outward prac- 
tices, that the mainspring of his life is material 
success — more insidious yet, that he measures 
success quantitatively — then his morality will 
tend to become expediency; and the child will 
follow the ignoble lead. If, on the other hand, 
the teacher or the parent shows that he has 
within him a guiding light, constantly nourished 
from eternal sources, the child will somehow take 
on the same quality of informing his acts in 
this small, imperfect world by his life in a larger, 
perfect world. His morality will tend to con- 
sider Truth above his personal desires. The 
continuance of the parochial and church schools 
is probably necessary for some time to come — 
certainly necessary so long as all religious in- 
struction and exercise are debarred from our 
public schools — but in all our institutions, pub- 
lic or private, sectarian or non-sectarian, it is 
essential that the teacher should realize his re- 
sponsibility for the pupil's spiritual growth. 

In all this talk about the teacher and the 
parent, it will be observed, I am reiterating my 
insistence on the unity of life, on the fact that 
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cosis of outward and visibk success, iiappemnMg 
to ''ddhrer the goodsy" has uiTaded our sdiocJs 
to an alarming degree. We make a tremcndoos 
fuss oirer our records, athl^ic and other; we 
advtftise indecently for recruits; yet we hc^ie 
that in some queer way our duldrai will not be 
careful to wcMrk only when they are seen of all 
men, or that they wfll not be careful to be seen of 
all tofSk when they work. What a rebuke to this 
temporary success the methods of nature are! 
As a pupil gradually graqis the idea of life g^g 
on about him, producing, rq>roducing, eternal 
and resurgent, he comes to a realization of his 
insignificance and nevertheless true importance 
in the world. He is only (»e of billions, he now 
sees — a creature no more inevitable than a 
dandelion — ^but he sees, too, that he is part of a 
vast and moving lifey that his part, if he is true 
to the laws of nature, is a noble part, to be 
neglected only with dishonor. With salutary 
lessons about seed-time and blossoming, he 
appreciates, as direct instructi<Hi can never show 
him, the great truth that the final work — the 
fruit — is not a casual, spectacular performance. 
The important thing, he now realizes, is what 
he is in his deepest nature; something like the 
sun will take care of the fruit. 
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Other moral questions, if we take the pupil's 
life as a whole, may be worked out in the same 
way. The sex problem, for instance, must not 
be isolated with morbid pruriency. When the 
individual is ready, he should no doubt receive 
certain definite informadon, both at home and 
at school, but the greater part of his knowledge 
should come in conjunction with the rest of his 
education — as part of physical training, for ex- 
ample, and as a natural part of biology. The 
point has been well expressed in a paragraph 
of The Social Emergency* an excellent consider- 
ation of the whole problem: "The standard 
toward which we are working in sex education 
involves the dissemination throughout the 
school curriculum of such information as we now 
give in a single talk. In addition to such nature 
study work and simple biology and physiology 
and hygiene as should be included in the lower 
grades, there should be instruction in biology 
and in personal hygiene required for all upper 
grammar and all high school students as soon 
as well-qualified teachers are available. In 
personal hygiene a proper amount of sex hygiene 
should be incorporated; and with the treatment 
of other diseases, gonorrhea and syphilis should 

^Edited by W. T. Foster, Boston, 1914. 
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be given adequate attention; the idea of the 
whole plan being to place all these matters in 
their proper setting without undue emphasis 
on matters of sex." 

Finally, there should be an adequate oppor- 
tunity for our boys and girls to practise the 
morals which they learn. Important aids 
toward the development of right habits are to 
be found in social service, which may run all 
the way from small responsibilities in the school 
to actual work among those less fortunately 
placed. It is hard to understand how a person 
is to be of much direct service to the community 
if he has passed his whole school life in being of 
service only to himself. Herein, indeed, lies 
the chief value of our gregarious education : the 
pupil is a member of a community; if the school 
is run with any attention to his general develop- 
ment, countless opportunities for service may 
be offered him. 

In this as in other matters, however, very 
little can be accomplished unless the pupil's life 
as an individual is ministered to with close at- 
tention, with sympathy, and with cooperation 
between the home and the school. Probably 
nothing more important can be said in conclu- 
sion than to repeat the point with which we 
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started, that the whole life of the pupil must be 
taken into account, that his physical, mental, 
and spiritual education, often separated for 
convenience of discussion, must be treated as 
intimately interdependent, and that the measure 
of his education should be growth through con- 
tinuous, centrifugal production. 
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The American Books 

A Library of Good Citizenship 

TO vote regularly and conscientiously and 
never to have been arrested for disorder 
is not the be-all and end-all of good citi- 
zenship. The good citizen is he or she who bears 
an active hand in cleansing and making merry 
the black spots of the neighborhood; who cher- 
ishes a home however small; who takes an 
increasingly intelligent interest in all that con- 
tributes to the country's welfare, and feels a 
keenly patriotic hope for the future of the nation. 

For such citizens the American books are 
designed — a series of small volumes on current 
American problems. The keynote of the series 
will be the discussion of distinctively American 
movements and questions connected with the 
future prosperity of the United States. 

The series was planned long before the great 
war, but it has derived added importance from 
the position which that great struggle has given 
America on the face of the globe. The United 
States, standing aloof from the suicidal blood- 
shed of the Old World, has necessarily become 
the peaceful arbiter of the earth's destinies and 
the flywheel to keep the world's industry re- 
volving. 



An inquiry into the meaning and tendency of 
American civilization to-day is thus not only a 
matter of interest but of patriotic duty. The 
publishers wish the American books to be a 
series of brief, authoritative manuals which will 
attempt to lay bare some of the problems that 
confront us to-day; written in popular terms that 
will inspire rather than discourage the casual 
reader. The series should prove not only of 
great interest to all American citizens who wish 
to aid in solving their country's pressing prob- 
lems, but to every foreigner visiting this country 
who seeks an interpretation of the American 
point of view. 

The publishers wish the American books to 
be written by the best men, and to this end they 
seek the widest publicity for the plan. They 
will be glad to receive suggestions as to appro- 
priate titles for inclusion in the series and will 
welcome authoritative MSS submitted from any 
quarter. In particular they submit the plan to 
the consideration of the American colleges where 
the problems of the country are being studied. 
In science, literature, business, politics, in the 
arts of war and the arts of peace, the publishers 
will seek writers who have stood for fearless 
achievement or equally fearless failure, who will 
build up A Library of Good Citizenship. 

{For complete list of volumes in 
this series see opposite title page.) 
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